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The loss of an opportunity is often in itself the 
really golden opportunity of life, It is the oppor. 
tunity to accept an inevitable gituation gracefully, 
and to make the best of it. For otie to fold his hands 
and say he will do nothing because his pet opportu- 
nity has been taken from him, is in most cases throw- 
ing away the higher opportunity of rising superior to 
ill fortune, and making the duty of that rising the 
crowning glory of his character. To be patient, en- 
during, cheerful, and willing, to werk mightily in 
the face of disappointment, is to do the opportune 
thing, whether it involves the loss of every longed-for 
triumph or not. It is the triumph over circumstances 
and over self. It is to make opportunity no less than 
to take it. 


Seemingly insignificant acts may indicate states of 
mind or of will which involve monjentous issues. A 
few grains of incense thrown on a heathen altar by a 
soldier of Julian the Apostate, after the emperor had 
given him certain gifts proportioned to his rank and 
services, was an act equivalent to the renunciation of 
allegiance to the Christian’s God. The significance 


they are conjoined. Often the tests of our allegiance 
to God are found in our doing, or refusing to do, 
some simple thing, Our allegiance is not to the 
simple, perhaps trifling, matter, but to some mighty 
principle or purpose behind it. A few grains of in- 
cense thrown on an unholy altar may, show disloyalty 
of heart to Jesus, and determine a man in that dis- 


loyalty. 


Familiarity sometimes does more than breed con- 
tempt ; it “so dulls the edge of perception as to make 
us least acquainted with things and persons forming 
part of our daily life.” Perhaps in nothing is this 
dulling power more obvious than in our every-day 
phrases. When a mother or teacher tells a child to 
“take pains” with’ his task, she is virtually saying, 
“If you would do well, you must'do that which is 
painful to you.” We think of pain as coming to us, 
under any circumstances, as an unbidden intruder 
upon our comforts of life. We do not think of pur- 
posely reaching out our hand of welcome and taking 
pain as a voluntary portion. And yet we acknowl- 
edge the truth almost or quite unconsciously, that to 
secure good results by being painstaking is to do that 
which is in one way or another expensive to us. The 


‘| plain English of it is that no one cught to expect to 


attain to any height of accomplishment without hurt- 
ing himself, without suffering the retribution of bodily 
or mental pains. 


Giving gifts is not always.an act of beneficence. 
When we give, hoping to gain by the gift, we make 
an investment, but we deserve mo credit as cheerful 
givers. When we give of that which is worthless to 
ourselves, but which may be better than nothing to 
its recipient, we cannot claim more than that we have 
done well in our choice of a waste-basket. Such a 
gift must not have a place in our charity account. A 
rich man who was filling his ice-house, in the winter, 
was told that it would be better to take out the re- 
maining stock of last year’s ice, in order to give place 
to the new. “Then give that to the poor,” he said, 
with a self-satistied feeiing in the thought of his open- 
handed deed. There is more or -less of this sort of 
generosity in missionary giving. Store-rooms and 
libraries are cleared of their surplus stock, by the 
sending of worthless books and papers, and of worn- 
out clothing, to pioneer missionaries. A missionary | ‘ 
worker in South Dakota writes to the Church News, 
concerning the unwisdom of a proposal to send the 
old edition of the Episcopal Prayer Book to the mis- 
sion-field, and his concluding appeal is: “ Keep on 
giving us your old love, and your old prayers, and 
your old coin, but don’t, please don’t, send us any old 
prayer-books.” Last year’s ice and almanacs, and 
newspapers, and out-of-date garments and books, are 
not proper items for the charity list. 


A child suffers more keenly, and philosophizes 
more wisely, than a grown person, while he has less 
credit given him in @ither iirection, by his inferior 
seniors generally. A little boy seven and a half 
years old had lost his father. He heard others speak- 
ing of the strain upon his mother, and upon his grand- 
father, by this death ; but no one seemed to think 
that his sorrow could be like their sorrow, because 





of actions depends on the importance of that to which 


he seemed “too young” to realize fully his loss. He 


evidently felt this undervaluing of his grief, and at 
last he came out in expression of it: “‘ Mother, there 
is a good deal of a strain on me. You know, mother, 
that he was my father; and you haven’t lost your 
father. . You don’t suppose, mother, that you loved 
him as I did; for he wasn’t your father, and he was 
mine ; and it’s pretty hard for me to bear it.” Then 
he turned away and burst into tears. That this was 
not a selfish expression of sorrow, was shown by other 
signs of his deeper feeling. The day after his father’s 
death, the little fellow called his uncle into a room... 
where he was by himself, and asked anxiously, “‘ Do 
you think my mother will die also?” ‘No,I do 
not think so,” was the “answer. “ Well, I’m afraid 
she will,” he responded. “I don’t want to go to 
sleep to-night. I want to keep awake, and see if 
mother is breathing all through the night. I’m 
so afraid she’ll die.” What suffering that little soul 
showed in this mental struggle over the mystery of 
death! When his uncle endeavored to comfort him, 
in this fear for his mother, the boy nerved himself 
up to the struggle of life, and asked anxiously, “ Do 
I show this much in my face?” Being told that be 
did not, he said, “ Then let us go and see mother;” 
and he went to her with no word orsign of his suffer- 
ing in her behalf, lest he should cause her added pain. 
And this is an illustration of the sensiti veness and the 
sensibleness of the dear children, whom so many of 
us look at as light-hearted and careless, and as neces- 
sarily free from a part in the struggle of existence 
that seems so much to us. 





THE DIVINENESS OF USEFULNESS. 


Close students, of the Scriptures feel the force of 
Coleridge’s saying that it always is worth while to look 
carefully at the first, the original, sense of the words 
they employ. One of those words where primitive 
sense has been rather neglected is the Greek adjective 
chréstos, which is rendered sometimes by “kind,” 
sometimes by “good,” sometimes by “easy.” None 
of these represent the first sense. The word is de- 
rived from the Greek verb “ to use,” which Paul em- 
ploys when he bids us to “use this world as not 
abusing it.” Its first sense is “useful,” and the cor- 
auptnding noun, often rendered “kindness,” or 

* goodness,” means strictly “usefulness.” 

It is probably because of the application of the 
adjective to God, and of the corresponding noun to 
his actions, that our translators have shrunk from an 
exact rendering, Our associations with the word 
“ useful” are of an ordinary and every-day character, 
so that we do not think it very high praise to say of - 
a person that “he was a very useful man;” and to 
speak of God as useful, and of usefulness asone of 
his attributes, does seem a little incongruous.. But 
does not this hesitation simply betray how much we 
are out of harmony with the homeliness, the familiar- 
ity, and the plainness of the language of the New 
Testament ? 

The idea of use or service is fundamental in the 
New Testament. It is, indeed, the test of life-worthi- 
ness in the divine kingdom. Our Lord tells us he 
came into the world to be useful,—not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. He says that those who 





stand highest in the kingdom are the most useful,— 
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servants of all. He reveals the ground of the final 
judgment to be this of humble use and service,—re- 
ceiving the stranger, visiting the sick, feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked, 

As all his requirements are summed up in the one 
of “ having the mind of the Father” in us, it is not 
wonderful that his apostles directly apply these terms 
to God himself. Paul bids us not despise “ the riches 
of his usefulness,” on the ground that this very ele- 
ment of usefulness or beneficence in God is what 
brings men to repentance (Rom. 2: 4); praises the 
“ usefulness and the severity of God” (Rom. 11: 22); 
and “the exceeding riches of his grace in usefulness 
toward us in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:7). And in 
writing to Titus he speaks of the usefulness or benefi- 
cence of God, together with his love of mankind 
(philanthropy), as made manifest in the manner and 
method of our salvation (Titus 3:4), Therefore he 
exhorts us to possess this grace of usefulness (Eph. 
4:32; 2 Cor. 6:6; Col. 3: 12), and warns us that 
‘uselessness in acts and words (Rom. 3:12; 1 Cor. 
15 : 33) is a mark of aliens to the kingdom. In this 
he but eghoes the on of the Master, who calls upon 
us to take his yoke because it is useful (Matt. 11 : 30). 
The rest on himself to which he there calls us, is not 
the rest of idleness, but that of a life directed in lines 
of beneficent action, And the “kindness of God,” 
as our translators mostly render it, is not an idle 
emotion, but the outflow of a divine life in acts of 
beneficent use. 

From whatever point of view we look at the divine 
kingdom, we see this divine glory of usefulness. Take 
the Church’s life, for instance. “ Be ye useful one to 
another,” says the Apostle to the Ephesians. That 
is why a church is a church,—that its members may 
serve one another on the divine lines of use. One of 
those lines isgympathy. To rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, so that their joy shall be more intense and 
lasting, not chilled by our indifference or our gloom, 
is a form of this that we hardly think of as a duty. 
Yet our Lord shared in men’s feastings, added to 
their gladness, and reckoned those feasts as the espe- 
cial emblem of the divine kingdom. To weep with 
them that weep we accept more readilyas a duty, but 
it is so just because it is a use. It helps to lift the 
burden from sad hearts, and to help them to resigna- 
tion, if not to rejoicing. 

So the mutual watchfulness of Christians over each 
other. It is not in harmony with our shy and re- 
served Anglo-Saxon temper. We want to live the 
Christian life to ourselves, and we dislike what seems 
effusiveness, or “carrying our heart on our sleeve for 
every daw to peck at.” But we miss much by this 
shyness. The highest and strongest life in Christ's 
service will always be found to be one into which 
have entered the element of spiritual friendship and 
the mutual watchfulness which such friendship im- 
plies. The solitary soul tends,to be a sad soul. The 
apostles generally are found in pairs, as their Master 
found them out. Paul yearns for companionship, 
and mourns over the misunderstandings which have 
driven one and another from his side, These men 
lived thus on spiritual friendship, which was not 
simply and merely a source of delight, but also of 
strength, clearness in purpose, faithfulness to duty. 
They were “ useful one to another.” 

Our Lord emphasizes the use of this relationship 
in his washing the feet of his disciples. That was a 
real, simple, and friendly service to the tired, dusty, 
sandal-shod feet. And it was an act which had its 
spiritual equivalent in the patient cleansing of. their 
lives from daily faults, which had gone on through 
all the years of his ministry. All that he had thus 
done for them he bids them do in the same spirit as 
he had done it. If any of them should be overtaken 
in a fault, they were to restore him in the spirit of 
meekness. And this is a lesson the Church still needs. 


When he who has stood in the place of honor 
among her members is overtaken in a fault, there is 
too much readiness to treat the offender as a. Judas 


and to assume that all responsibility for him has 
ceased. In truth, it then begins. The old Adam 
that has got the upper hand is not what is deepest 
and truest in the man. Go after him, reclaim him, 
restore him ; that is the Church’s next duty. 

Early tradition tells that the Apostle John was 
greatly impressed with the face and manner of a young 
man in one of the churches, and commended him to 
the especial.care of the overseer of that flock. Re- 
turning some years afterward, he inquired of the 
youth’s welfare, and was told that he had taken up 
evil courses, apostatized from Christ, and had actually 
become the captain of a band of robbers. Rebuking 
the overseer for his lack of watchfulness, the aged 
apostle followed the lost sheep into the wilderness at 
the risk of his life, found him there, and by his pray- 
ers and tears reclaimed him to his Christian profes- 
sion. And he left him in charge of the overseer, 
with the exhortation to take better care of him for 
the future, 

The story is probab'y true, and it reflects the Christ- 
like, John-like spirit of use. To one of that spirit, 
the news that a professed Christian has fallen into 
ways of sin evokes neither curiosity nor censoriousness, 
but the aspiration to be of use to him, to bring him 
back to faithfulness. But the modern Church, which 
seeks for high things, and hesitates to class usefulness 
among those that are divine, is too often inclined 
to think that responsibility ends, where it truly in- 
creases, when the apostate has gone to the wilderness. 
Let us go in the Master’s footsteps on the divine ser- 
vice of useful ministry, to seek these lost. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norz.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other depaftmerits. There are times wher 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though. not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed-unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule. 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


The usefulness of the best Bible lesson in any Sunday- 
school class is largely dependent on the wisdom and 
dévout spirit of the teacher. A specified theme of Bible 
study may be a means of profit, or a means of harm, 
according to its use by the teacher. A Sanday-school 
worker in Northern New York expresses himself as fol- 
lows, as to the possible misuse of the lesson selected for 
the last Sunday in May: 


I do not know whether I am in time to make a suggestion 
with reference to the lesson for May 28,— The Excellent 
Woman.” This lesson may be well enough for aclass of girls, 
especially of older ones, but for boys or young men it is quite 
out of place. Even with all the explanation which a wise 
teacher may make, and the direction he may give to the dis- 
cussion, there will be many a side remark which will break the 
force of any good impression he may desire; while with thou- 
sands of classes, hardly under control by an inexperienced 
teacher, the lesson will be less than profitable, as I believe. 
For my part, I should advise that the superintendent announce 
for all the classes of boys and men, and‘ for such other ones.as 
he may choose, the first twelve verses, or thé last twelve, of 
chapter 24 of Proverbs, either of which passages would make 
a good and satisfactory lesson, and with abundance of good 
material for a profitable study. I trust that The Sunday School 
Times will advise something of this character. 


And why shouldn’t boys and young men become ac- 
quainted with the Bible ideal of a good woman, of a good 
mother, of a good wife? Every boy needs to know the 
priceless worth of a womanly yoman; and if his “ in- 
experienced teacher ” in the Sunday-school is unable to 
help him to this knowledge, he ought to get it directly 
from the Bible itself. If, indeed, there are boys who 
would be disposed to trifle with the suggestion of the 
qualities of mind and character in a true woman in any 
relation of life, they above others need to consider such 





who “ went out from us because he was not of us,” 











not disposed to recommend any other lesson for the boys 

and young men than this one on “ The Excellent’ 
Woman,” for the last Sunday in May; but rather that 
it should be taken over again for Review miro tk in case 

it is not a success on the first trying. 


How much trouble comes from a misapplication of 
Bible statements, and from a misapprehension of Bible 
truths! Words ascribed in the sacred record to Satan, 
orto Bildad, or to Koheleth in his skeptical days, are 
cited as if they were God’s words; and on them are 
built dogmas of false theology, or they are made a cause 
of despondency and dread. Just now the words of Wis- 
dom in the Book of Proverbs are a puzzle to many, 
through wrongly identifying Wisdom with God. A cor- 
respondent from Connecticut asks : . 

Have we any right to believe, from any teaching of the Bible, 
that God will laugh or mock at the final overthrow or confu- 
sion of the wicked? Have we any right to apply such inter- 
pretation to Proverbs 1 : 26? 


And another teacher is in like perplexity over the 


‘| same point: 


Some of the members of our class are greatly troubled over 
Proverbs 1 : 26-28, and we want your help. Professor W. J. 
Beecher, in his Critical Notes, says, “‘ It is an abuse of this pas- 
sage to teach it as if it were the language of God, of Christ, or of 
the Holy Spirit.” Now, it really matters little if it be not the 
language of God; but is this the fact? If it be really intended 
to-so represent God, why not be out and out in admitting it, 
and not try and get behind a fancied person, and call it moral 
law, etc.? A prominent lesson-help says that this - fancied 
figure does stand for God, and at many revival services we have 
heard it said that ‘‘Go@ will laugh and mock in the dreadful 
judgment ;” that “ we-will call, and he will not answer.” It 
has always seemed such a hateful thing to laugh when calamity 
comes, that many of'us confess to a sense of injustice done. 
That God should Punish seems proper, but that he should 
laugh seems horrible. Perhaps this is one of those “‘ true re- 
ports” of writings, and not really inspired, And yet God 
promised to give Solomon wisdom. As a whole, our class 
greatly reverence the Scriptures, but this lesson has come as a 
stumbling-block to quite a number. They have asked me to 
voice their feelings to you. I am afraid I have done soina 
very crude way, and know that I have not said just what was 
meant, but I hope you can understand, 

“Wisdom,” as understood by the ancient Hebrews; 
and as represented in the Book of Proverbs, was not 
identical with God, but was counted as a gift of God to 
man. A reference to a Bible concordance will convince 
any intelligent person of this fact (see, for instance, 
Exod. 28:3; 31:8; Deut, 34:9; 1 Kings 4:29; 5:12; 
Job 12:12; Psa. 111: 10, etc.). Wisdom included the 
realms of what we call “ science” and “ philosophy,” as 
based on “religion.” Inthe Book of Proverbs, Wisdom 
is represented in the attractiveness of a woman, tenderly 
inviting to the lessons she has to teach. The distinction 
between herself and God is clearly made by Wisdom 
herself again and again in the Book of Proverbs. Thus, 
in the third chapter, Wisdom says: ‘ My son, forget not 
my law; but let thine heart keep my commandments 
[the commandments of Wisdom]... . Trust in the Lord 
[not trust in Me, but trust in the Lord] with all thine 
heart.” Itis therefore Wisdom, and not the.Lord, who 
says; “ Because I have called, and ye refused; .. . but 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would none 
of my reproof: I also will mock in the day of your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh.” And 
this utterance of Wisdom is not a threat, but a warning. 
It is a statement of a truth in nature, of a principle in 
‘the material and the moral universe. If we refuse to 
learn while we can learn, the very suggestion of the duty 
of learning would be as mockery when it is too late to 
learn. If a boy living by the seaside refused to learn 
to swim when instruction was offered him, and in ma- 
turer life he fell overboard, the memory of his folly in 
failing to learn to swim would be as a laugh at his 
calamity, as he sank out of sight in his inability to keep 
himself above water byswimming. If a man had wasted 
his early life in evil courses, and had come to remorse 
in his prison cell, it would be more like laughing at him 
than like showing sympathy with him, to visit him and 
counsel him to begin well-doing while he was young, 
and to look forward hopefully to the results of a virtu- 
ous life. A thought of the value of wisdom which would 
be an incitement while it was timely, would be as a 
mockery when it came back in the mind-too late for use, 
or when it was proffered as a suggestion that could not 
possibly be made available. Every boy is capable of 
seeing the application of this truth; and no teacher need 
fear to present it to a class, if it is understood by the 

teacher as the Book of Proverbs presents it in this figure 
of speech. But it would be wrong to say “ that God wiil 





a lesson as this. No, no, The Sunday School Times is 





mock or laugh at the final overthrow or confusion of the 
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wicked *—in any such sense as those words might seem 
to represent the course of a loving and an inielligent 
being. “God is love,” and there is nothing in God’s 
course or manner or attitude toward his creatures that 
is not an exhibit of love. 








OF MUSIC. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


The miner delves in caverns of the earth 

Away from God’s dear light, from everything 
That breedeth joy and hope and wholesome mirth. 

Ah, heaven, how fair the change, how good to spring 
Into the open, after dark and dearth ! 


The sailor gasps upon a sullen sea, 

Shipwrecked, half mad for water, dying there ; 
Yet all the brine is but a mockery, 

And devils leer along the burning air. 
Then, rain! how all-divine that drink must be! 


One, a world wanderer, drifts from strand*to strand 
For heedless years,—but then is fain to roam 

No more; he longs to clasp some kinsman’s hand, 
To sleep in sacred chambers of his home. 

How blest the day he hails the loved, lost land! 


But neither light, nor drink, nor home ways stir 
Such rare delight, such infinite keen bliss 
In them, as comes to me, a worshiper 
Of music, when I hear it yearn and kiss: 
Life thrills, grows luminous-large, smellg sweet with balm 
and myrrh, 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE UNATTAINED IDEAL OF 
BIBLE STUDY. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H, VINCENT. 


There is to be no early reaction, at least for the next 
few decades, from the scientific interest and activities of 
these times, At the close of this century we are climbing 
the heights; the beginning of the next century will lift 
us higher still in our attainments and requirements, and 
I have good faith also in all spiritual accessions and 
possessions. - 

Science will no longer be the pursuit of the few, con- 
fined in laboratories, exploring and scrutinizing nature 
for mere intellectual results. It is abroad now in the 
fields, and on the streets; and our boys are after it to 
know its secrets, and to have a hand in the work it is 
doing and has yet to do. 

Boys who meant never to study much, but to be clerks, 
and merchants, and speculators, have been struck b 
lightning from the laboratories of Edison and others, 
and they are in colleges, or in scientific schools, getting 
ready intelligently to handle wires, batteries, and engines, 
and to make some discoveries of their own. 

The young men of parts and tact are rushing into these 
fields with such rapidity that some of us are wondering 
what we shall do for ministers to attract and hold them, 
and their kind, and the age they represent; for the next 
century is to be an era of science and of applied science. 

This scientific era is not, I believe, to be a materialistic 
era. The invisible forces are being felt. The analogies 
between energies of nature and of a spiritual realm mul- 
tiply, and the transitions are so gradual, from the most 
ethereal forms of matter and the forces which control 
them to the realm we call spiritual, that faith in the lat- 
ter is greatly promoted by discoveries in the former. 
This age of electricity is an age of opening eyes and up- 
reaching souls. We are leaving the arid plains of 
materialism. The atmosphere in the scientific world 
grows warmer, and the Nazarene holds a higher place 
than ever. Mere ecclesiasticism more and more excites 
the contempt of the world. Souls of men are feeling 
after the true God, whose presence is neither on altars, 
within cathedrals, nor on “this mountain,” nor at “Jeru- 
salem.” The spirit of humanity prevails to-day more 
than ever. 

Can the church meet this age and hold its own? Not 
by science, although the church should prize and pro- 
mote every branch of true science. Not by governments, 
although the church, through her individual members, 
should have a share in the making of good government. 
But by her distinctive mission—the opening and apply- 
ing of the truth, adapting it to the age, emphasizing the 
essentials on the spiritual and moral side, expecting that 
God will be with us and in us, and that his loveshali be 
the law of our lives. The coming age is one of intellec- 
tual activity, an age of independence, an age of scientific: 
advancement. ’ 

. The true study of the Bible is still an unattained mis- 
sion of the church. We do study it, but in texts and for 
texts. We quote it in disconnected fragments, we mis- 


quote through laek of accuracy in committing, we mis- 
learn misquoted texts, we quote old human saws of general 
literature as Scripture sayings, we putold constructions on 
old passages, and assume that our views, because they 
are old, must be true. , 

But as for the study of the Bible as literature—what 
do we know about that process? We assume that the 
valuable parts of the Bible are the flowerets that bloom in 
sweet promises, and proverbs that shoot up like sturdy 
plants here and there among the rocks. We pluck the 
flowers, and study the plants, and pass by the rocks. 

It is the province of the schools of theology to study 
the order of the development and the details of the Book. 
We do not like—the most of us—philological, archsolo- 
gical, geographical study. Wecare very little, to confess 
the truth, for historical studies; and we wonder that, if 
God did give the Bible to the world, he should have 
packed into it so much that is formal, ancient, dry, 
chronological, and unprofitable. 

We half believe with a-certain class of skeptics, who 
pronounce these old books effete, useless, mythical, and 
valuable only as curiosities in a geological museum, for 
the dry and odd folks who take interest in fossils, and 
are out of sympathy with this living and busy age. 

The ministry of the church ministers to this idea by 
limiting its work to preaching, praying, and visiting; to 
discussing current topics, popular topics, curious topics, 
and thus drawing crowds on Sunday ; to dining out with 
the well-to-do, or now and then, as a matter of conde- 
scension, with the devout and ill-to-do members of the 
church; to marrying the young, baptizing babes and 
new believers, and burying the dead,—all the while 
the church being closed, the furnace frozen, the bells 


vacant by day and silent by night, except on Sunday 
and on one evening every week, or in those rare seasons 
of revival which come and go to some churches because 
they make a great point of that, and to some churches 
because other churches hold them, and to all churches, 
at some time during every twenty years, because they 
cannot very well help themselves. 

All this time that the church building is unused, and 
the church-members looking for revivals, conducting 
them, or gathering up the results of them, the great mul- 
titude of church-members and their children, and a great 
multitude of people who really wish they and their chil- 
dren were church-members, are giving themselves up to 
secularity, to idleness, to society, to frivolity. 

And all this time a great book is in the church, a 
library of great books in one, closed and unused, with 
the multiplied copies in the homes of the people; a 
marvelous book, inviting study, systematic, popular, 
helpful,—a book full of wonder and wisdom. 

Our theory of the church is that it is an instructional 
and spiritual institution, rather than sacerdotal and sac- 
ramental, We meet in it for intelligent worship. In 
order to intelligence there must be instruction. 

We will not now discuss the question as between the 
sacerdotal and the democratic conception of the church, 
between its aim under the sacramental theory and under 
the theory personal and instructional, but we do insist 
that the church is designed to promote intelligent wor- 
ship, and a life of seven days a week of intelligent, ear- 
nest, active service of God and man. The church is a 
school, betievers are disciples, its course of study extends 
all the year round, and all the round years into eternity. 
The text-book is the Bible, the Word of God, on the one 
hand, and this vast universe of matte? and mind, the work 
of God, on the other. 

The pulpit, enshrined in a service of worship, should 
be the medium of instruction in the reading of the 
Scripture, for which our common Christianity should 
provide a prescribed course of reading-lessons for every 
Sabbath morning and evening. The very singing of 
hymns by the people should minister to the intelligence 
of the people. The words of prayer should lift by the 
thought in them, as well as by their fervor; the sermons 
should be biblical, full of the simple Word of God, deai- 
ing in doctrine, in parables, in ethics, in history, in 
biography. No topics are more attractive, more sugges- 
tive, more replete with moral and religious teachings, 
more pictorial and vivid, more likely to remain with 
young people, than the biographical characters which 
form the chain of Bible history, for these teach of the 
old historic nations; Egypt, Arabia, Babylon, Syria, 
Western Asia, Macedomia, Greece, and Rome, and all 
the wealth of modern geographical study and inspira- 
tion, is ready for the minister’s use, for the delight and 
education of the young. The age of pulpit rant and cant, 
of theological vagueness, of platitudes, exaggerations, 





and pedantry, has passed. The pew is on the alert, and 


silent, and all the halls and rooms of the great structure |" 


ready to give thoughtful attention to the efforta of a 
thoughtful pulpit. 

The home should be a school of the Bible, a depart- 
ment of the church. We must put forth effort to awaken 
the American church to the great fact of parental respon- 
sibility. The English Bible must be placed and opened, 
applied, expounded, illustrated, in the American home. 
A big book in a place of power. At family prayer every 
day, the Book ; on Sabbath days, the Book. 

Home must teach God’s word. To this great necessity 
the pulpit must awaken, tracts must be circulated, pas- 
toral appeals must be made; for the English Bible, with 
all the possibilities of spiritual life that are in it, isa 
dead thing if it be left unopened and unstudied. Table 
talk at home, Sunday-schools, Bible memorizing, the tell- 
ing over and over to the little ones of the old stories of the 
old book, co-operation with the Sunday-school in the 
preparation of lessons,—all these things are indispensable, 
They are little things, but so are the coral-builders and 
their daily labors; they afe little things, but so are flakes 
of snow that arrest limited-express trains, or drops of 
water that make the mighty sea. 

I saw a picture, once, of an old Bible, lids loosened, 
and leaves uneven; but the whole had been carefully 
placed on a marble table, and on top of the venerable 
book a pair of spectacles were folded. The fingers that 
turned these pages are still now, the eyes that looked 
through these glasses into the mysteries of the Word are 
forever closed, but the spirit that was illumined by these 
eternal verities sees the King in his beauty. 

Oh the suggestions of the Book in the home! 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





ECCLESIASTES THE BOOK OF THE 
NATURAL MAN, 


BY THE REV. W. J. ERDMAN, 


The Book of Ecclesiastes is read by many Christians 
with hesitance and doubt. They find it hard to extract 
from it anything spiritual and heavenly, and so try to 
read into it what is consciously contrary to its spirit and 
letter. To others its sayings and conclusions are most 
agreeable; and, being a book of the Bible, it seems to 
sanction a conduct of life at variance with the holiness 
and grace of Christianity. 

The book is indeed in the Bible, and given by inspira- 
tion of God, but its intent may be far from the thought 
of the natural man, however moral or religious. 

The lines of its sadly varied search for the best thing 
under the sun are limitless, and must lead on to some- 
thing beyond man and nature. The intent must accord 
with the divine purpose of the Holy Scriptures and all 
its books, 

It can be shown the book of this Preacher, its reflec- 
tions, conclusions, and all, are of the natural man; even 
its “ Fear God ” is still of man under the sun; but it is 
intended to lead to Christ, and it faces him in its onward 
movement to the final “ conclusion.” 

Discussions touching its specific teachings may all be 
harmonized when it is seen to be the mirror of all men 
in many moods and of every man in some mood; and 
that its close of the whole matter, however true and good, 
is still of the natural man, but in a state of heart that 
makes him ready for divine redemption. 

The following reasons may be considered : 

1, The almost exclusive use of the generic word for 
man,—Adam. 

A more literal rendering of the great “ conclusion ” 
gives evidence it is the book of man: “The end of the 
matter the whole let us hear. Fear the Elohim, and 
keep his commandments; for this is the whole of the 
Adam,” or, with the Septuagint, “ this is the whole man.?’ 
Here, then, in the mirror of the “conclusion” is seen 
the ideal man and his duty, and all the foregone experi- 
enees are of man under the sun and on his way to the 
judgment (Eccl. 12 : 12, 18). 

Already midway in the book we are told plainly it is 
all about man, Adam, the race: ‘‘ Whatsoever hath been 
the name thereof was given long ago, and it is known 
that it is Adam” (Rev. Ver. and margin). But the ex- 
periences are not those of Adam, wise and unfallen and 
at home with God, but of one who knows not “ what is 
good for man in his life all the days of his vain life, 
which he spendeth as a shadow ” (Eccl. 6 : 10, 12). 

2. The use of only one name of God, the natural name 
it may be called, Elohim, is proof the book is of man 
unrenewed. 

The one exception “ Creator” (Eccl. 12: 1) is but con- 
firmative. Not once is heard the name “ Jehovah,” the 
name of the everlgsting covenant of redemption, “I am 
the Lord.” God, through all, seems distant, far away, 
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up in heaven a judge, and sinful, unwise, perplexed 
man on earth, whose words should be few (Eccl, 5: 1-6; 
8:14-19). Man may be reverential, religious, and yet 
not know God. 

And so man from the first sigh over all under the sun 
as “ vanity” to the final conclusion, is seen and heard as 
unredeemed, unrenewed, out of covenant relations, yet 
seeking for what is noblest under heaven; and at the 
end of all his weary search is heard speaking of Elohim, 
not of “thy Elohim” even, much Jess in believing He- 
brew phrase of Jehovah the Elohim of Israel. 

8. The oft-repeated “under the sun” is proof the 
preacher bas in his eye man as not born from above. 

It is man under the heaven’ who looks up indeed, but 
knows not what is beyond; who looks down and sees 
“one event happeneth” to him and the beast, and yet 
wonders whether the spirit of man goes not upward ; it 
is man under the sun, on earth, bound by natural law, 
beholding in the monotonous turning of the wheel of 
nature himself and his vain and unchanging, ever-recur- 
ring experiences, his prospects but retrospects; it is 
man with his weary profitless labor and his sorrowful 
wisdom, with his mad mirth and his blank despair, with 
his royal possessions, his worn-out delights, and his hate of 
life, with his lofty speculations and his profound igno- 
rance, with his worldly-wise maxims and his awe-struck 
religiousness, with his sad sincerity and his paralyzing 
skepticism, with his jaunty liberalism and his enslaving 
superstitions, with his thankful enjoyment of earthly 
good and his anxious looking for of judgment, with his 
fear of God and rash vows and his wordy prayers and 
heedless worship, with his solemn reflections on the 
piecemeal “times” into which human life and history is 
broken, and his inability to discover the one eternal pur-” 
pose of God shaping, controlling, uniting all (Eccl. 
8: 1-15). 

4, The theme of the book is proof all is concerning the 
natural man, 

Man is seen in eyery state and mood revolving one 
great question,—the question of wise men of old of other 
nations and skies: What is the chief good? What 
should man labor for as the true gain? What is the 
noblest thing under the sun? All its experiences, ob- 
servations, exhortations, are bound together by this all- 
touching theme. 

That“ all is vanity and a chasing of the wind” is not 
the thing to be proved, but the thing that was found, It 
is, indeed, a speculative question (Eccl. 1: 13), but to be 
settled not by a process of reasoning, but by experience 
and observation. It is asked and.answered, not in classic 
form, but with Hebrew cast and coloring, uttering the 
heart of man, and in such manner that the book becomes 
a universal book, true for all men in all times and peo- 
ples. It never forgets man is a sinner and God the 
righteous One, 

The answer to the great question is in supremest mo- 
ments sought with a solemn-browed earnestness amidst 
pathetic failures and melancholy conclusions; for this 
is man out of Christ, face to face with nature and her 
riddle, with man and his enigma, with God and his mys- 
tery ; and the various reflections and conclusions are full 
of temporary contradictions and half-truths, for so is 
man without the knowledge of the divine purpose in 
human history. He asserts and recants to assert again ; 
he renews the quest from different points; and he sees 
the far-off truth of the great conclusion at long intervais 
from height to height, while the valleys of man’s vain 
life and depths of dark despair lie between. 

A secondary conclusion is dwelt upon repeatedly : 
“ Enjoy thy good things with all thine heart, and thank 
God for the enjoyment; it is his best gift. This is good 
and comely;” but man cannot rest in it, many have no 
good, no enjoyment, and “judgment is coming; all is 
vanity; ” and so the gloom of despair again settles down. 
Yet again man will rouse himself to his fruitless toil and 
endeavor; he is more than the beast he drives or the 
clod he treads upon ; and once more he seeks to attain 
the height of his great argument. 

5. The literatures of the world bring proof that this 
is the book of the natural man. 

It hears its echoes or finds its fullest expressions in 
the poetry and ethics and philosophies of Greece and 
Germany, Persia and France, India and England, China 
and America. The book of this Preacher and the books 
of sages, moralists, poets, match each other at every part 
and point, but there is no more redemptive power in the 
one than in the others, The wise questions and doubt- 
ful answers put forth by the soul of man in its pressing 
needs are common to both; likewise the reviews of fit- 
ful experience and the monotonous verdict “All is 


in other nations and ages; his ancient sermon discloses 
the seeds and germs of many modern reasonings on man 
and his destiny, his “be all and end all,” and on the 
unknowable, all-molding idea of “the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end.” “The world” 
—man, nature, history, time—“ is set in man’s heart” 
now as then, and the natural man comes to the “ Un- 
knowable,” feeling after God, and in his vain wisdom 
finding him not, Here, too, are the sad musings of 
poets and sentimentalists who clothe nature in the sack- 
cloth of their own melancholy; here the despair, the 
vacillation, the fatalism, which are but enlarged in the 
soliloquies of a Hamlet, a Faust, 

6, The final and noblest “conclusion” of the whole 
matter is itself not a new thing under the sun, and a 
proof this is the book of the natural man. 

Does the Hebrew, the Persian, conclude to fear God 
and keep his law as the noblest, the best thing? so does 
the Greek, the Roman, and all Gentiles in all whose 
hearts is “ written the work of the law” (Rom. 2 : 1-16). 
This great truth, in form more or less perfect and pure, 
underlies all natural religions, It is the witness of the 
universal conscience, the highest teaching of Greek wis- 
dom, the grand motive of heroic deeds in the annals of 
all peoples, the central principle and illumining idea of 
the histories of a Carlyle, a Froude, who, with an en- 
larged application of this truth of the natural man, cry 
out to an unrighteous nation, “ Fear God; do justice; 
thy judgment day is coming.” 

It is verily nobler in the blood to do right than to eat 
and drink or to mope in melancholy; it is some relief 
amidst the wrongs and perplexities of the world to look 
for a day of divine judgment to right and clear up all, 
but there is no personal salvation in it, This “conclu- 
sion” and obedience to it are not Christianity with its 
cross and its grace, nor the wonderful things God has 
revealed to the spiritual man. 

7. The last proof that the book is of the natural man lies 
in the fact that no intelligent preacher of the grace of 
God would ever take the “conclusion” of Ecclesiastes 
as a text containing the gospel. 

Did he do so, he would contradict the high truth of 
the Old Testament itself, “ the just shall live by faith,” 
and would wrench this book out of its proper place in 
the organic structure of the Old Testament as through- 
out a preparation for Christ and his redemption. 

The use of either text or book, or both, would be to 
convince of vanity and convict of sin, and to lead to 
Christ, the righteousness of God and the bread from 
heaven. 

The Preacher to-day would tell men, unrenewed, per- 
plexed, and sad, that the “all” of the first and fallen 
Adam but convicts them of failure and guilt in order to 
bring them to the “all” of the last Adam, the Lord 
from heaven; that, where man at his best ends, there 
God begins; that to man’s highest thought under the 
sun God's heaven of gricious thoughts towards men 
bends down out of infinite depths; that the best and 
noblest thing man under the sun seeks to do has its true 
use and end in preparing man to receive from God his 
best thing from above the sun. 


Asheville, N. C. 





GIVING IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. JOHN D. RUMSEY. 


Christian benevolence is a living subject. Much has 
been written on itfand the writer would like to add a 
few words on how to train our Sunday-school children 
to give. 

Teach the spirit of giving. This is the great need. 
One of the main-reasons that so many Christians are 
not liberal givers is because they have not the spirit 
of giving. This can be taught to the child. His 
mind is plastic, on which impressions can easily be 
made, In the Sunday-school, while they are young, the 
children should be shown that giving inspired by love is 
the spirit of Christianity, They should be taught how 
God gave his Son to save the world; how the child- 
friend Jesus left his heavenly home, and gave himself to 
be the world’s Saviour; how he was constantly giving, 
and became poor that we might become rich. Impress 
it upon the young minds that only as we have this loving 
spirit of giving can we fully obey Jesus, and carry on his 
work, Let them see the blessedness of giving, fill them 
with a desire to give, to help, and they will find the way 
to give, to assist. 

Teach to give intelligently. After the child has been 
permeated with the spirit of giving, he should be taught 
to give intelligently. In many of our Sunday-schoola, 
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asked the purpose of the offering, or to explain the or- 
ganization to which the offering was to be given, they 
could not give'a correct answer, How many classes in 
a Congregational Sunday-school can clearly explain 
what the American Board is? or in a Baptist Sunday- 
school tell the work of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union? or in a Methodist Sunday-school show the pur- 
pose of the Freedmen Aid Fund? And so concerning 
the benevolent organizations of any of our churches. 
The children are ignorant of these organizations; they 
they grow up ignorant, and there is a great need of edu- 
cation concerning the missionary work of the churches, 
The various “days,” as “Children’s Day,” ‘“ Mission 
Day,” “ Bible Day,” ete., are not sufficient. The ehil- 
dren go through the program, give their pennies, while 
but few could afterward tell where their money had 
gone. 

The only way to know of our denominational organiza- 
tions is by a thorough study of their aim and work. 
This can be done by occasionally appointing a Sunday 
for the study of some one of the various benevolent er-. 
ganizations, I would set apart one Sunday of a quarter 
for the study of the benevolent work of the church ; not 
to take a collection, but to study the organization, its 
work, and its field. It will be time well spent. It will 
increase the child’s interest in practical work. He will 
see Christianity at work. He will become interested, 
and will know what use is being made of his money. 
Having the spirit of giving in their hearts, and knowing 
where their monéy will ‘be used, the children will give 
cheerfully and willingly. Nor will it harm the older 
ones to make such astudy. They will soon find that 
there is something for them to learn; and they, knowing 
more of the work of the churches’ benevolent agencies, 
will themselves become ready and willing givers. 

The children should be taught to give systematically. 
This can hardly be done by merely teaching that the 
child should give a portion, or to lay by something 
regularly the first day of the week. These principles 
should be taught, but a child with no income could not, 
while young, carry out these principles. Yet the chil- 
dren can be taught to give regularly by having fixed 
times for them to give. “Bible Day,” “Children’s 
Day,”.“ Harvest Home Day,” “ Foreign Missions Day,” 
etc., should be observed, Let it bea fixed time. - Let 
the children know of its coming. - Let them be prepared 
to give, and in this way they will be giving regularly, 
and soon it will become a habit, and almost uncon- 
sciously they are giving systematically. 

In this way we are teaching the grace of giving at the 
right time—in childhood. And by actual practice they 
are being trained, for a chijd will learn more by prac- 
tice than in any other way. Dr, Trumbu] tells, in his 
“Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,’”’ of the native 
Hawaiian mothers’ bringing their infants to the church 
contribution-box, ard practicing them in giving. “The 
mother would puta piece of money into her child’s hand, 
With the instinct of nature—not of grace—the ttle 
fingers would close tightly over the money, and hold it 
fast. Then the mother would take the child’s arm by 
the wrist, and hold the little hand over the contribution- 
box, and with gentle firmness would shake the hand until 
its grasp on the money was loosened, and the coin dropped 
into the box. The mother’s loving smile and words of 
approval were the child’s reward for its submissiveness ; 
and the frequent repetition of this process brought the 
child to a certain enjoyment of winuing his mother’s com- 
mendation, ... Thus it was that, before the child was able 
to go alone, he was in the habit of bearing a part in mis- 
sionary giving ; and by the whole course of his training, 
of which this was a portion, he found the blessedness of 
being a giver in behalf of the Lord’s cause,” So in the 
Sunday-school by teaching the children the duty and 
blessedness of giving, by showing how to give intelli- 
gently, and an opportunity being given to contribute 
regularly to definite objects, our children will be trained 
by practice to give, and to give rightly. 

Above all, the superintendent and teachers must be 
imbued with the giving spirit. Non-giving officers will 
not make a giving school, A selfish her cannot 
teach unselfishness, A superintendent who has no love 
for missions wil] not be able to stir up a genuine enthu- 
siasm for carrying the gospel to all nations. In Sunday- 
school work as in all work it is true, like teachers like 
scholars. Let officers, teachers, and superintendent be 
entirely consecrated to their work ; let them realize the 


responsibility that is upon them to train the children to 
give themselves and their means to the Master’s work ; 
let the principles outlined in this paper be followed,— 
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and we believe our children will be giving children, and 
the churches of the future will be true churches, the 
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members truly interested in the Lord’s work, and giving 
cheerfully of their means for doing that work. 
Redlands, Cal. . | 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


A PERFECT GENTLEMAN (?). 


‘ BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 





Every one who knows Tommy Blue is charmed with 
his beautiful behavior. He is so polite and accommo- 
dating, so willing to lend a helping hand at every turn, 
that the neighbors call him Tommy “ Helpful.” But 
this Tommy “ Helpful” has two sets of manners,—one 
for the folks at home and the other for strangers. A 
few mornings ago he came running down the steps of 
his pleasant home, on his way to school, as bright and 
cheery'as a sunbeam. Preséntly his mother appeared 
at the door with a request that he would leave an order 
at the market for her. 

“T can’t stop a minute,” he answered impatiently. 
“T shall be late as it is.” 

“It would not take you much out of your way, and at 
the same time save me a long walk,” reasoned his mother 
wearily. ‘‘ You know I have no one.else to go.” 

“There’s the bell this minute, and I shall get a de- 
merit if I am tardy,” argued Tommy, an ugly frown dis- 
figuring his handsome face. “I can’t go out of my way 
for anything this morning,” he added crossly, although 
he knew the market-house was just round the corner, 
and there was a full half-hour before the second bell 
should ring. 

A few minutes later he met Mrs. Beard, the woman 
who lived in the little cottage which joined his mother’s, 
and when she smiled upon him, he pulled off his cap and 
spoke so pleasantly that she was encouraged to ask : 

» “Have you time to do a little favor for me, Tommy?” 
" “Qertainly,’’ he replied, his chivalry returning in an 
unaccountable way. “ What can I do for you?” 

“Tt is really too bad to detain you when you are on 
your way to school; but I forgot to mail my letter when 
I was down street, and if you do not mind going a little 
out of the way, I should be ever so much obliged if you 
would drop it in the office.” 

“Tt will not take me five minutes to run round the 
square, and I shall be very glad to accommodaté you,” 
answered Tommy politely, as he took the letter and hur- 
ried away to mail it. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, the post-office was a 
full square farther out of the way than was the market, 
and he had refused to stop there with his mother’s order. 

“What a perfect little gentleman he is,—so kind and 
obliging to everybody!” said Mrs. Beard to herself, 
looking admiringly after the bright little fellow tripping 
briskly down the street. 

But she did not know that this model boy of hers had 
refused to do-his own mother the same favor he had so 
cheerfully performed fora stranger. Had she known 
this when, a few minutes later, she met his pale, tired- 
looking mother on her way to market, the gentleman 
would have fallen several degrees in her estimation; 
but, being ignorant of the preference shown herself, she 
passed on, inwardly congratulating the weary mother on 
the possession of such a son. 

And yet, regardless of Tommy Blue’s apparent indif- 
ference towards his mother, he loves her a hundred-fold 
more than he does Mrs. Beard, or any 6f the neighbors 
who are always holding him up as a pattern to their own 
children. Only yesterday he said that his mother was 
the sweetest and best mother in the world; and I am 
quite sure he believed just what he said, though it must 
be admitted that he has a very poor way of showing his 
appreciation. What can be the matter with him? 


New Concord, O. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


A QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 


In the progress of the “ Home Department” method, 
experience has been showing the value of an occasional 
rally, by which a large proportion of its members, in 
the local Sunday-school, may be brought together so- 
cially, or for special and united study. Recent devices 
may be noticed, of two prominent Sunday-schools that 
have been successful in this line. 

" The Brick Church (Presbyterian) Sunday-school of 
Rochester, New York, has had more than two years’ 
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experience with this method,—as described by the super- 
intendent, the Rev. G. B. F. Hallock; in The Sunday 
School Times of April 15,—where he indicates, as some 
of the advantages in the Home Department method, 
that it enrolls those who are unable to attend the Sun- 
day-school sessions; it holds the home members to 
regularity in Bible study; it increases the number of 
the friends of the Sunday-school as an organization ; it 
promotes sociability in the church; it unites mistress 
and maid, under the same roof, in the same study ; it is 
“ especially applicable to the rich, many of whom are sin- 
cere Christians,” but to whom, often, “ great riches bring 
a sort of spiritual isolation; ” and it promotes the study 
of the Sunday-school lesson by whole families together. 

This school recognizes the importance of an occasional 
rally of the Home Department. Besides quarterly and 
annual reports, and lists of the “ visitors,” sent to all its 
members, they are particularly invited to any special 
service, as at Easter, Children’s Day, Christmas, and the 
school’s annual rally on the second Sunday in September, 
and to any other unusual services. The special rally, by 
invitation cards (of which a specimen is given below), 
was to celebrate the recent occupation of a new and en- 
larged Sunday-school room. A large number of the 
Home Department members responded to the invitation. 
Mr. Hallock writes that there was a purpose in assigning 
them seats among the various adult classes. 

“ Our thought was that by introducing them to certain 
classes and teachers they would feel thereafter somewhat 
acquainted, and possibly be so pleased with their experi- 
ence that they would come again and again, and thus 
soon become permanent members of the main school. 
In our experience, many times, membership in the Home 
Department proves a first step toward regular Sunday- 
school attendance. When people get a taste of a good 
thing.they want more.” : 

BrRIcK tuurcn SUNDAY-SCHOOL RALLY, 
At twelve o’clock, noon, Sunday, May 7, 1893, in the new Sun- 
day-school room. 

We aim to have the largest attendance in our history, Offi- 
cers, be in your places. Teachers, fill up your classes; bring 
outevery member, Scholars, line up; let there be no absen- 
tees at roll-call. Parents, if you or your children are not 
members, come, as you ought, attending with your children. 
Remember, this.is no dress parade, but a regular session of the 
school, It is a good time to enlist. 

The members of the Home Department are especially invited, 
and are asked to sit with any of the adult Bible-classes. 

We will be glad tosee former members of the school, mem- 
bers of the congregation generally, and visitors. 

This invitation is also extended to any who do not attend else- 
where. Please consider this a personal request to be present 
at the rally, and thereafter if possible. 

G. B, F. HALLOcK, Supt. 
L. G. WETMORE, 
J. D.C. Rumsey, 

In the Congregational Sunday-school of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, the rally takes the form of a regular quar- 
terly meeting,—which is said to be “ peculiar to Win- 
chester, but good enough for the whole world.” There 
are about two hundred adults who are counted as mem- 
bers, who for such reasons as “ age, feebleness, exhaus- 
tion from attending other church services, etc.,” are 
usually prevented from attending the main school. A 
novel method for their enrolment has been devised, 
Leaves for a book have been prepared, each one a single 
sheet, printed on one side, on heavy paper, in size about 
564 inches. These loose leaves are subsequently bound 
together in some simple way. The title-page and the 
enrolment pages are indicated below: 


Asst. Supts. 





ENROLMENT-BOOK 
of the 
HOME DEPARTMENT 
of the 
First CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
in 
Winchester, Massachusetts, for the year 1893. 














HOME DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
First CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
In 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 








I enrol myself as a member for the year 1893. 


FORO ROOEE te eeee eeeeeeee 


SORE Re RFE OOOO OEOe Hee eee Eee FOeeEeee® 





an eA et 
The signatures of the members of the Home Depart- 

ment in the Winchester school are solicited anew each 

fall. Each signature is on a separate leaf, as above, and 








the leaves, bourid together, form a kind of album.. By 
this method of making an annual “ Enrolment Book” 
each member is visited, and new citizens or persons 
omitted before are asked to sign the enrolment cards. 
To every member thus enrolled a circular letter is sent 
at the proper time, giving notice of the quarterly meet- 
ing and outlining the program of work something as 
follows : 


A meeting of the Home Department of the Congregational 
Sunday-school in Winchester, Massachusetts, will be held on 
Sunday, April 30, 1893, at twelve o’clock noon, in the small 
vestry of the church. 

Leader: Rev. 8. Winchester Adriance, of Winchester. 

Subject : “The Proverbs.” 

A special feature of the meeting will be the recitation of 
proverbs. Four classes of proverbs will be considered. Please 
be prepared to givea verse under each class. 

1, The Praise of Wisdom.—Finding wisdom (Proy. 3: 13); 
better than silver (3: 14); incomparable (3:15); length of days 
(3: 16); pleasantness (3:17); tree of life (3 : 18); principal 
thing (4 : 7); ornament (4 : 9); prudence (8 : 12); counsel 
(8: 14); seek me early (8:17); riches (8:18); eternity (8: 25). 

2. Proverbs of Family Life.—Wise son (10 : 1); gracious 
woman (11: 16); life of beast (12: 10); inheritance (13 : 22); 
want of judgment (13: 23); discipline (13 : 24); wise woman 
(14:1); merey on the poor (14 : 21); kind words (15 : 1); 
merry heart (15 : 18); dinner of herbs (15 : 17); keep cool 
(16 : 832); dry morsel (17: 1); training a child (22:6); parents 
(23 : 22); early rising (31,: 15); spinning (31 : 19); kindness 
(31 : 26). 

3. Business Proverbs.—Slack hand (10:4); gathering (10:5); 
balance (11: 1); going surety (11:15); cornerin corn (11:26); 
weights (16:11); false witness (19: 5); sleep (20 : 13); it is 
naught (20: 14); wine (21:17): reputation (22 : 1); borrow- 
ing (22 : 7); landmark (22 : 28); diligence (28 : 29); flocks 
(27 : 23). ; 

4. Religious Proverbs.—Enticement (1 : 10); shining light 
(4:18); righteous (10:3); blessed memory (10:7); winning 
souls (11 : 30); favor (12:2); no evil (12: 21); eyes of the 
Lord (15 : 8): prayer (15: 8); commit thy works (16 : 3); 
peace (16:7); strong tower (18 : 10); man’s goings (20: 24); 
no wisdom against God (21 : 30); Maker of all (22 : 2); every 
word of God (30 : 5). 

The above references to chapter and verse in the Proverbs 
will suggest the verses required. Please make your selection 
of one verse under each class, either from those above referfed 
to or from others that can be found under the same classes, and 
recite them at the meeting. 

ARTHUR W. HALE, Asst. Supt. 
EUGENE TAPPAN, Sec. of Home Dept; 
Winchester, Massachusetts, April 21, 1893, 


The carrying out of this program is thus described in 
a letter from Mr. Tappan : 

“The walls of the small vestry, where they met, had 
been hung with verses from ‘ The Proverbs,’ attached to 
pictures having some relation to the verses, Undera 
pitture of a flock of sheep was printed the motto: ‘ Be 
thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks,’ Under 
the model of a ship was the phrase: ‘ The way of aship 
in the midst of the sea,’ etc. ‘The Proverbs’ was the 
subject for the day. The Rev. 8. Winchester Adriance, 
who led the exercises, had first put a full synopsis of his 
talk on a large blackboard in front of the audience. 

“ Each person was presented, at the opening, with a 
copy of the pretty edition of ‘The Proverbs’ issued by 
the Bible Society. I think some will take this occasion 
to read it through. 

“ After the class had repeated the Apostles’ Creed, we 

turned, at Mr. Adriance’s request, to the first verse, and 
saw that the first two words of the book were taken as 
the title to the book. We turned to places asked for, 
and told the names of the several authors. The divisions 
of the book were pointed out, and the appendices. We 
read the introduction to the book, and several other 
passages, in concert. About fifty verses were read, indi- 
vidually, to illustrate certain points made. The division 
of the printed program was followed in the reading of 
verses. When one read, ‘ He that winneth souls is wise,’ 
another said that it reads in the Revision, ‘ He that is 
wise winneth souls.’ 
- “Tt was pointed out, as a mark of the worth of the 
proverbs, that some of them are generally adopted by 
men as wise sayings on their own merits, not recognizing 
that they come from the Bible; as,‘ A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches.’ 

“ Chapter 30, verse 4, was spoken of as resembling the 
words in the Book of Job: ‘ Who hath ascended up into 
heaven,’ etc. The acrostic in the last chapter, on the 
praise of a good wife, was explained.” 

A different leader is chosen for each of these quarterly 
meetings of the Home Department, to whom a moderate 
compensation is made. And these occasional rallyings, 
being attractive and helpful, move the home scholars to 
attend the regular Sunday-school exercises as often as 





possible. 



































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 





—_—_— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1893.} 
1. April 2.—The Resurrection of Obrist...... Matt. 28 : 1-10 
2. April 9.—A fflictions Sanctified Job & : 17-27 


























3. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God Job 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restorati Job 42 : 1-10 
6, April 30.—Wisdom’s W: ng. Prov, 1: 20-43 
6. May 7.—The Value of Wisdom Prov. 3: 1124 
9. May 14.—Fruits of Wisdom Prov. 12 : 1-15 
8. May 21.—Against I Pp Prov. 23 ; 20-35 
®. May 2%.—The Excellent Woman Prov, 31 : 10-31 
10. June 4.—BReverence and Fidehty... ++e Mel, Ss 1-48 


ll, June 11.—The Creator Remembered............c0.-:0-es000 "Ecol. 12: 1-7, 13,14 
12. Juve 18.—Messiah’s Kingd . Mal. 3: 1-12 
1%. June 25,—Review. 








QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tae American InetituTe or Sacrep LrTERATURE. 

‘ (Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
‘m the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination, papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism, They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 
to énrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. ) 


STUDY XXIIL—THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, 


I, A Genera Survey or THE Boox. 

1, The Title. The word “ Eoclesiastes,” repeated by our 
English Bible translators from the Vulgate or Latin version, 
which transliterated it from the Septuagint or Greek version, 
represents the Hebrew word Qohéleth. No equivalent for the 
words “or, the Preacher” is found in the Hebrew title. It 
was probably adopted from Luther’s translation. According 
to Plumptre, the word Qo/életh would better be rendered by 
“the debater,”—a member of the assembly of those who 
think about the problems of life. O:hers favor the render- 
ing “the teacher.” The word was evidently coined by the 
writer of the book, and probably suggested to his contempo- 
raries “one who sets forth the conclusions to which experience 
or reflection had brought him.” 

2. General Characteristics. (1.) Glance rapidly over the 
book, and note its apparently autobiographical character. 
In subseqvent closer study try to determine whether it is strictly 
90, or whether imaginative details are introduced. (2.) Again 
read it rapidly, and analyze the impression made on the 
mind. Is itastring of cynical reflections, or of searching 
truths? Is it the production of a repentant man, or of one 
who merely aimed to state clearly the dark problems of life? 
Hold this impression for later confirmation. (3.) “Doeg it 
seem to be a well-organized treatise, or a desultory discussion 
of topics more or less connected ? 

8. Divisions. A formal plan is not readily made, since the 
book is at least unsystematic. Cheyne makes a rude separa- 
tion into five parts: Chapters 1-3; 4: 1 to7: 14; 7: 15 to 
10:15; 10:16 to 12: 8; 12: 9-14. Plomptre makes out 
nine sections of thought. These will be followed with very 
little change in the following outline. 

Il. Tue MATERIAL OvTLINED. 
* 1, The Introduction (1 : 1-11). The title (v. 1); “Is 
life worth living?” (vs. 2,3). “ Both human endeavor and 


nature’s operations go in a monotonous circuit; nothing is 
new, nothing permanent” (vs. 4-11). 
2. Qohéleth in Search of Happiness (1 : 12 to 2: 26). 


*T sought satisfaction in pure speculation, but it was weari- 
some and disappointing. Increase of knowledge creates fresh 
perplexities” (1: 12-18). “I turned deliberately to riotous 
mirth and royal luxuries; I plunged into excesses of all 
sorts, but I did not gain my end” (2: 1-11). “I studied 
human nature in its wise and foolish aspects, Wisdom has 
some advantage, but wise men die as well as fools, and are 
forgotten” (2: 12-17). “As for the wealth acquired by my 
labor, how could I know who would get it?” (2: 18-23), 
“To eat and drink and take pleasures as they come is the 
best that even a reverent man can do” (2 : 24-26). 

3. Reflections about Life (3 : 1-22). “ Every action or emo- 
tion of life has its alloted and appropriate time. Man strives 
to comprehend this ‘ kaleidoscopic world,’ but he cannot grasp 
it all at one time [vs. 1-11]. Hence he can only enjoy the 
present as it comes” (vs. 12-15). But oppression is every- 
where present. Will it be redressed? Who can tell? Man 
seems to have no pre-eminence over a beast. Let him use 
and enjoy the present (vs. 16-22). 

4. The Evils of the Time (4: 1 to6: 12). In human society 
I saw unredressed oppression (4: 1-3), rivalry (4: 4-6), soli- 
tariness (4 : 7-12), a king whose eudden fall was the result of 
his disregard of good advice (4: 13-16). Even among wor- 
shipers one should be on his guard against formalism, hy- 
pocrisy, and frivolity (5: 1-7). So, too, the rulers of the 


only anxiety to them (6: 8-17); it isa blessing ofly when 
God grants the faculty to enjoy it (5 : 18-20) ; sometimes he 
does not do this (6: 1-6). Men, both wise and foolish, toil 
and are unsatisfied ; present enjoyment is better than insati- 
able desire (6: 7-9). Man’s fate has been fixed,—no one can 
tell what the future has in store for him (6: 10-12). 

5. What is Good for Men (7: 1-29). The best practical 
thing for a man to do is to cultivate serionsness rather than 
frivolity (7 : 1-6), patience (7 : 7-10), a spirit of resignation 
(7: 11-18). How few there are who bave this wisdom! 
(7 : 19-29.) 

6. Muke Life Worth Living (8:1to 9:10). Wisdom dis- 
plays herself by prudence, especially in a king’s court (8; 1-9). 
Where the righteous are forgotten and the wicked rewarded, 
all a man can do is to enjoy life while he may (8 : 10-15). 
“I meditated on the condition of the world, but it was in- 
scrutable.”. We cannot prove the law of retribution ; ‘there 
is one event to the righteous and the wicked (8 : 16 to 9: 3). 
“Make life worth living, therefore. Work, rest, rejoice in 
the present: all beyond is uncertain ” (9 : 4-10). 

7. The Inequalities of Life (9:11 to 10; 20). Life’s re- 
wards are disproportionate. Results seem a mattet of chance 
or fate (9:11, 12). Wisdom is better than strength, but 
the helpful wise man is forgotten (9: 18-16), Wisdom is 
relatively better as a guide than folly, but life is full of anoma- 
lies (9: 17 to 10: 15). Misgovernment is common, but noth- 
ing can be done (10 : 16-20). 

8. Practical Counsel (11: 1 to 12:8). Be freely generous, 
be active (11: 1-6), Life, in spite Of ite trials, is a good, even 
if darkness must follow it (11: 7,8). Let the young man 
enjoy it to the full, yet not forgetting his responsibility to 
God (11; 9 to 12; 1), who will exeente his sure judgment 
on a life of indulgence in the decay of strength and health, 
of perception and thonght (12: 2-6). Soon the goal is reached, 
death closes all, and the spirit returns to God (12: 7, 8). 

9. The Epilogue (12: 9-14). Qoheleth was a wise man who 
wrote this book for the sake of others (12:9, 10). Such 
“sayings of the wise” are well worthy of gpnsideration (vs. 
11, 12); the outcome of his meditations is “ Fear God, keep 
his commandments, and live in expectation of his judgment.” 

Criticise carefully this analysis, and especially the head- 
ings. There is much room for a difference of opinion. Let 
the student use his own judgment. 

III. RecoMMENDED LITERATURE. 

The literature of Ecclesiastes is\voluminous. Plumptre’s 
little volume (Cambridge Bible Commentary) is to be highly 
commended.‘ Driver’s statemenis (“Introduction to Old 
Testament Literature”) will enable one to criticise Plumptre, 
where criticism is desirable. Cheyne (“ Job and Solomon”’) 
says many good things, but in a disjointed fashion not helpful 
to an average reader, 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON X., JUNE 4, 1898. 
Reverence and Fidelity. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Eccl. 5 : 1-12. Memory verses: 1, 2.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 Keepthy foot when thougoest | 1 * Keep thy foot when thou go- 
to the house of God, and be more est to the house of God; for to 
ready to hear, than to give the draw nigh to hear is better 
sacrifice of fools: for they con- than to give the sacrifice of 
sider not that they do evil. fools: for they know not that 

2 Be not rash with thy mouth, | 2 theydoevil. Be not rash with 
and Jet not thine heart be hasty thy mouth, and let not thine 
to utter any thing before God : for heart be hasty to utter 'any 
God is in heaven, and thou upon thing before God; for God is 
earth : therefore let thy words be in heaven, and thou upon 
few. earth : therefore let thy words 

8 For a dream cometh through | 8 be few. Fora dream cometh 
the multitude of business; and a with a multitude of * business ; 
fool’s voice is known by multitude and a fool’s voice with a mul- 
of words. 4 titude of words. When thou 

4 When thou vowestavowunto| yvowesta vow unto God, defer 
God, defer not to pay it; for he not to pay it; for he hath no 
hath no pleasure in fools: pay pleasure in fools: pay that 
that which thou hast vowed. 5 which thou vowest. Better is 

5 Betterisif that thou shouldest it that thou shouldest not vow, 
not vow, than that thou shouldest than that thou shouldest vow 
vow and not pay. 6 and not pay. Suffer not thy 

6 Suffer not thy mouth to cause mouth to cause thy flesh tosin; 
thy flesh to sin; neither say thou neither say thou before the 
before the angel, that it was an Sangel, that it was an error: 
error: wherefore should God be wherefore should God be angry 
angry at thy voice, and destroy at thy voice, and destroy the 
the work of thine hands? | 7 work of thine hands? *For 

7 For in the multitude of! thus & cometh to pass through 
dreams and many words there are the multitude of dreams and 
also divers vanities : but fear thou vanities and many words: but 
God, fear thou God. 

8 { If thou seest the oppression | 8 If thou seest the oppression of 
of the poor, and violent pervert- the poor, and the violent tek- 
ing of judgment and justice in a ing away of judgement and 
province, marvel not at the mat- justice in *a province, marvel 














*| Verse lof 5 is verse 17 of chapter 4 in the Hebrew, and 
verse 2 of chapter 5 is verse | in the Hebrew.) 


10r,a word *Or, travail *Or, messenger of God See Mal. fi. 7. *Or, 





ter: for he that is higber than the 
highest regardeth ; and there be 
higher than they. 

9 { Moreover the profit of the 
earth is for all: the king himself 
is served by the field. 

10 He that loveth silver shall 
not be satisfied with silver; nor 
he that loveth abundance with 
increase ; this is also vanity. 

11 When goods increase, they 
are increased that eat them: and 
what good is there to the owners 
thereof, saving the beholding of 
them with their eyes? 

12 The sleep ot a labouring man 
is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much : but the abundance of the 
rich will not suffer him to sleep. 


nh . Bat of a land every 
the id oF te ng over the 


“The, Am 
heart” in verse 2; 


are vau! in many words” 


9 they. | 
the earth is for all: the king 
himself is served by the field. 

10 He that loveth silver shall not 
be satisfied with silver; nor 
he that loveth abundance 
with increase: this also is 

11 vanity. When goods increase, 
they are increased that eat 
them : and what advantage is 
there to the owner thereof, 
saving the beholding of them 

12 with his eyes? The sleep of 
a labouring man is sweet, 
whether he eat little or much: 
but the fulness of the rich will 
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Darty Home READrNos: 


F.—Luke 12; 13-21, 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


Gotpen Text ror THE QuARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa. 84 : 11, 





Lesson Topic: Consistency before God. 


1. Consistency in Worship, v. 1. 
Lzsson OUTLINE: { 2. Consistency in Words, vs. 2-7. 
3. Consistency in Works, vs. 8-12. 


GoLpEn TExT: Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; 
serving the Lord.—Rom, 12 : 11. 


M,—Eccl. 5: 1-12. Consistency before God. 

T.—Exod. 3: 1-10. Reverent approach. 

W.—1 Kings $; 5-15. Wisdom chosen. 

T.—1 Kings41:29-34. Wisdom possessed. 
Covetousness condemned. 
$.—Rom. 12: 1-21. Consistency commended. 
$.—Rom. 8 : 31-89. Rich rewards. 





|. Respectful Approach : 


To hearken 
Take heed therefore 


1. Avoid Rash Utterances : 


I said in m 
Go ey _— hastil 


i. where onctnarpaty 


Nor foolish 
1h. Abide by Pledges : 


a@ man voweth, . 


A thy vows unto the Most 
IV. Avoid Divine Displeasure : 


To convict . 
15). 


\. Fear God: 
Fear thou God (7). 
That his fear may be before you, 


i. Trust God ; 
M irvel not : 


i. Trust not in Riches: 


Riches certain] 
Nor have their 


IV. Rest in Contentment : 


A he giveth unto his beloved 


Vere 2 Be ao 


—*When thou 


it.” mn may & (2) 


(2) Heaven's aes 
lordly king: 7: (2) The lowly eld 
*He tier hovetteal 





Por inthe multitude of dreams and vantties are also many words of, there 
are vanittes, and in many words *Or, the state 


When 
That which is gone out of i thou Ohta 


find rest unto ine are: Ramee souls 


: @ Tne proper use of 


en fea 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. CONSISTENCY IN WORSHIP. 


Keep thy foot when thou goest to - house of God (1). 


Put off thy shoes ywon4 off thy feet, . ground ere = 8: ze 
Pu * thy shoe from -off thy- fogt;. for wr: | ma 

Who Path required this, . . . to ttample my courts? (Isa. 1: a 
Ul. Appropriate Attention : 


To draw nigh to hear is better (1). 


is better] than the fat of rams (1 Sam. 165 : 22), 
ow ye heur (Luke 8 : 18). 
We ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb, 2: 1). 


II, CONSISTENCY IN WORDS. 


Be not rash with thy mouth (2). 


haste, I am cut off (Pag. 2 22). 
to strive (Prov. 25 : 8), 
t is hasty in his words? (Prov. 29 : 20.) 


A fool’s voice [cometh] with a multitude of words (3). 
i, Ba! multitude of words there wanteth not transgression (Prov. 
A fool abe See nent words (Eccl. pe: a8. 
talking, or jesting (Eph. 


Pay that which thou vowest (4). 
he shall not break his word (Num. 30 : 2). 


- do (Deut. 28 : 23). 
hb (Psa. 50: 


Wherefore should God be angry at thy voice f (6.) 
Your words have been stout against me (Mal. 3 : 13). 
By thy ga thou shalt be ~~ ( 
. of al] the hard things . 


att. 12 : 37). 


III, CONSISTENCY IN WORKS. 


that ye sin not eot. 20 : 20). 


Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord (Psa. 1 
Fear God, and keep bis commandments (Eccl. 12? is 


..+for one higher than the high regardeth (8). 
Verily there is a God that jadgeth in the earth (Psa. 58 : 11) 
Your Father knoweth what things ye — _ of (Matt. ¢: 8). 

g all your avxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5:7). 


He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver (10). 
He that trusteth in his riches shall fall (Prov. 11 : J, 
make themselves win 
set on the un 


(Prov. 23 
oF of taobee (i Tim. 6 : 17). 


The sleep of a lubuwrihg man is sweet (12). 
Rest in the Lord, Sere ee: 7). 


2). 
ate 2d: 1: 29). 


Verse 1" Keep thy foot when thou go Fane A the honse of God.” 
; (2) The yore i) The reverent manner, 
with (1) The limitless power 


vowest a oon unto God, defer not to pay 
Pulfilm: Promptness de- 


ent required ; (3) 


Verse 8.—*‘ Marvel not at the matter.” (1) Earth’s strange sights; 
srvet the field.” (1 

by ee (i) The 

Fe teams be satisfied with silver.” 

Manissweet.” (1) Hard toll; 


. spoken against bim (Jude 
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(2) Sweet repose.—(1) The toil that fits for sleep ; (2) The sleep that 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DEVOTION TO GOD. 
In body and spirit (Rom, 12:1; 1 Cor. 6:20; 1 Pet, 4; 6). 
In all our members (Rom. 6 : 12, 13, 19). 
With materia! possessions (Exod. 22 : 29 ; Proy. 3 : 9). 
Unreserved (Matt. 6 : 24; Luke 14 : 33). 
Abounding (1 Cor. 15 : 58 ; 1 Thess. 4; 1). 
Persevering (Luke 1 : 74, 75; 9 : 62). 
In life or death (Rom. 14 : 8; Phil. 1 : 20). 
,. After Christ’s example (John 4 : 34; 17 : 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


TirLE or THE Boox.—In our Bibles it is entitled “ Eccie- 
sidstes ; or, the Preacher.” The former is the Latin trans- 
lation of the word Koheleth (Qohéleth), occurring frequently 
as the designation of author or person whose experience and 
opinions are recorded in the Book. “Preacher” is the Eng- 
lish translation of the same word. The Revised Version 
margin renders it “the great orator.’ Others interpret it to 
mean “the collector.” The Hebrew word refers to an assem- 
bling of some kind, probably of persons; hence the epeaker 
before an assembly is supposed to be meant. 

AvTHoR.—This “ preacher” is represented as son of David 
and king in Jerusalem (Eccl. 1; 1), and only Solomon can 
be meant. But it is now generally held that, while the ex- 
perience is such as Solomon passed through, the book was 
written by a later hand. Some Jews regard it as the work of 
Solomon in his old age; and this view is not impossible. But 
there are many allusions in the book that indicate « later 
period ; and there is no indication of penitence in the book, 
such as might have been expected had the aged Solomon 
been the author. Moses Stuart, Hengstenberg, Franz De- 
litzsch, and several other critics of a conservative character, 
deny that the book claims Solomon as its author, asserting 
that he is introduced dramatically. They point to chapter 
1:12,16; 2:7, 9, as indicating that the author meant us to 
distinguish between himself and Solomon, 

CHARACTER AND PuRPOsE.—It is poetic, but not poetry ; 
philosophic, but not a treatise on philosophy ; a meditation 
rather than a dialogue, yet with two opposing views from the 
same person. The purpose is to describe the vanity of worldly 
pursuits, and positively to recommend the fear of God. The 
former is, however, the prevailing topic, though amid all his 
doubt and despondency the author never lets go his belief in 
divine perfection. 

-Precestnc Portion.—The. opening -description: of the 
vanity of life, its movement in a wearisome circle (Eccl. 1 : 
2-11); the experience of Salomon in a disappvinting search 
for wisdom (1: 12-18), for pleasure (2: 1-11); the study of 
wisdom and folly, and the perplexing result (2 : 12-17), with 
the vanity of labor for those who come after to inherit it 
(2 : 18-23) ; the conclusion, to take the present good during 
brief life (2 : 24-26). Chapter 3 describes the variety of hu- 
man activity, but the uncertainty of success (3 : 1-15); the 
injustice in this world seems to point to the future judgment 
of God, but even man dies like the beast (3 : 16-21), the con- 
clusion being, as before, to enjoy the brief present (3 : 22). 
Chapter 4 describes many details of the evils and failures of 
human society, oppression, envy, solitude, and. even royal 
decadence and failure. In chapter 5 the tone is less somber, 
the thought and style resembling those of the Book of 
Proverbs. 

OUTLINE.—Precepts concerning reverence in the house of 
God (v. 1), against rash utterances there (vs. 2,3), concerning 
vows, their obligation, and the danger of rash vows (vs. 4-7). 
Reflection on oppression by rulers, with a possible suggestion 
of redress (vs. 8, 9), or of caution under such circumstances. 
The vanity of riches; they never satisfy (v. 10), they bring 
care (v. 11), the laboring man enjoys rest, while the rich man 
is surfeited into sleeplessness (v. 12). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes—The word “ Ecclesiastes” is 
Greek, and signifies a member of a public assembly. The 
book is written in the person of him who, in the English 
versions, is called “the Preacher.” The Revised Version 
has the marginal note: “Or, the gredt orator. Heb. Koheleth.” 
The Hebrew word kahal denotes a public assembly. The 
form koheleth is the feminine intransitive participle of the 
same stem. It corresponds to the English participle “ assem- 
bling,” used intransitively. The translations “preacher,” 
“ great orator,” are based on the mistaken assumption that 
the participle is transitive. A great preacher is thought of 
as one who causes people to assemble to listen tohim. An- 
other explanation of the term, based on the same mistake, is 
that Koheleth is an assembler, that is to say, a gatherer, of 
wisdom. When we pay due attention te the intransitive 
character of the word, we see that Koheleth is simply one of 
those who assemble in an assembly ; in other words, a mem- 

\ ber of an assembly ; in other words, one of an assembled body 
of thoughtful men, who diseuss problems. The word is put 
in the feminine, not to denote a female member of an assem- 


bly, but to give it an abstract character. So far as possible, 

Koheleth is divested of individuality, and made a mere con- 

stituent part of an assembly of men. It is in this character 

that he says what he has to say. He speaks not as a teacher, 

but as one who is ready to disouss with others the questions 

of human life and destiny. In fine, the word “ Ecclesiastes” ” 
is an exact translation of the word “ Koheleth.” 

But the Koheleth of the Book of Ecclesiastes is, further, 
“the son of David, king in Jerusalem.” By the specifica- 
tions afterward given, he is clearly identified with Solomon. 
Some regafd his features as composite, in part those of some 
other king, and not exclusively those of Solomon, but prob- 
ably without reason. Even the phrase “more than all that 
were before me in Jerusalem” (Eccl. 1: 16; 2: 9) is closely 
paralleled by what, is said of Solomon in 1 Chronicles 29 : 25 
and similar passages. Koheleth is Solomon, thought of as 
sitting among other wise men, and discussing with them, 
from his own experience, certain problems of human life and 
destiny. 

Is the writer of the book, then, Solomon himself, or some 
late writer assuming the character of Solomon? Evidently, 
the statements made in the book itself are capable of being 
understood either way. It is often said that Jewish and 
Christian tradition attributes the authorship to Solomon; 
but most of the traditions cited are capable of the same 
double interpretation with the statements in the book. The 
Baba Batra (a Talmudic tract) says explicitly that the men 
of Hezekiah wrote Ecclesiastes, and this statement is really 
the voice of Jewish tradition in the matter. 

This is one of the few cases, however, in which the argu- 
ment from linguistic phenomena is conclusive. A pre-exilian 
Israelite could no more have written such a book as Ecclesi- 
astes than an Englishman of the generation of Addison could 
have written an American society novel. A good percentage 
of its vocabulary consists of words that are not found in the 
pre-exilian books, but are found either in the post-exilian 
books or in the post-biblical Hebrew. It uses regularly forms 
and constructions that are exceptional before the exile, but 
common inthe latest books or in the New Hebrew. Its nar- 
rative style is somewhat like that of the Book of Esther, and 
entirely unlike that of the other Old Testament narratives. 
Considerations of this kind lead most living scholars to re- 
gard the book as one of the latest, perhaps the very latest, of 
the Old Testament writings. 

But how late? It has been assigned to all dates from 
about 1000 B.C, to about 10 B.C, I think that Dr. Plumptre, 
in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, is correct in holding, 
against the opinion commonly received, that the apocryphal 
Book of Ecclesiasticus is so named “ as following in the wake 
of Ecclesiastes,” and presupposing Ecclesiastes. But I can- 
not agree with him that the Hebrew original of Ecclesiasti- 
cus was nearly contemporary in origin with Ecclesiastes. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that there was clearly an 
interval of several generations between the two. 

The argument on which Dr. Plumptre mainly relies for 
proving the late date of Ecclesiastes is the prevalence in it 
of Greek ideas, and especially the prevalence of ideas belong- 
ing to the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, From this he 
argues that the book cannot have been written till after cer- 
tain developments in the public teaching of these philoso- 
phies. But the argument would be stronger than it is if the 
book contained also Greek words, or the names of Greek ob- 
jects, or institutions, or persons. It contains Persian words, 
mentions Persian objects, and is rich in Aramaic words of 
the Persian period. In view of this, the absence of Greek 
words and objects should lead us to scrutinize very closely 
the alleged Greek ideas, to see whether they are necessarily 
and exclusively Greek. 

That Ecclesiastes has elements in common with Greek 
thinking, and, among these, elements in common with the 
Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, need not be disputed. But 
does this necessitate the inference that it borrowed these ele- 
ments from Greek sources, after these philosophies haa be- 
come devéloped and publicly taught? I think not. Some 
of these elements are not exclusively Greek, but belong to 
the common stock of the thinking of mankind. Some of 
them are found in. the earlier books of the Bible. . Some 
were common to Persians and Greeks ; some may be due to 
the marked and acknowledged originality of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes. In some cases the Greek may have borrowed 
from Semitic sources, instead of being the lender. If there 
are here any indubitable traces of Greek influence, they are 
such as may have existed in the times before Alexander. 

Further, it seems to me that Ecclesiastes, different as it is 
from Malachi and the closing chapters of Nehemiah, has 
close affiliations with these. In most generations Israelites 
have gloried in Solomon, but Evclesiastes, like Nehemiah 
13 : 26, regards Solomon as very nearly a failure, in spite of 
his magnificence. The skepticism that is examined in Ec- 
clesiastes seems to me to be of the same type with that re- 
buked in Malachi. For these and many other reasons I 
should say that this book, like Malachi and Nehemiah, be- 
longs to the closing years of the second administration of 
Nehemiah, or about B.C. 400 to 370. These other books 





were written by men whose Hebrew style was greatly influ- 





enced by their studies of the earlier Old Testament writings. 
Ecclesiastes, like Esther a little earlier, represents the 
proper Hebrew style of the first decades of the fourth cen- 
tury, B.C, 

Some account of the structure of the book will go best with 
the next lesson. For the present, it is enough to say that 
Ecclesiastes is a wisdom book, like Job and Proverbs, and 
that the author speaks of some things which he has examined 
and found false, as well as of things which he hoids to be 
true. In our lesson he is saying things that he holds to be 
true. It is a group of wise sayings, much like those in the 
parts of the Book of Proverbs that are written in connected 
sections, though differing greatly from them in color, Inthe 
first seven verses he discusses two lines of religious conduct, 
in which men often go astray through superficial thinking 
and much talking. In the remaining five verses he speaks 
of one of the dark things in the providential management of 
affairs, The two matters considered in the first seven verses 
are, first, public worship; and second, vows. 

Certain Thoughts on Sacrifice and Temple Worship.—Ko- 
heleth. aims what he has to say in verses 1-3 at men whose 
main idea in visiting the temple seems to be that they are 
going to bestow a sacrifice on God, or a sacrificial feast on 
men, and who regard fluent speech as a fine thing in public 
worship. He insists, on the contrary, that obedient listening 
is more important than sacrifice, and that reverent silence, 
or a few well-chosen words, in God’s presence, are better 
than much speaking. We may take his counsels directly to 
ourselves, for the principles implied are of universal appli- 
cation, 

Verse 1.— House of God: The temple. Some say that the 
synagogue is possibly referred to, and speak of Psalm 74: 8 
and Psalm 83: 12 as parallel passages. But these passages 
do not use the phrase “ house of God,” and there is no proof 


gogue was not a place of sacrifice, and our verse speaks of 
sacrifice.—Be more ready to hear: The Revised Version has 
“for to draw nigh to hear is better.”—To give: Giving is a 
different thing from offering sacrifice, and the translation 
needs recasting. But its substantial meaning would not be 
changed by changing the details.—They consider not: Re- 
vised Version, “know not.” A person who worships with 
an inconsiderateness that really amounts to irreverence does 
evil, though he may be so foolish that he doesn’t recognize 
the fact, 

Verse 2,—Be not rash: The'reference is still to conduct in 
the temple. The man who goes there, not for the purpose of 
listening obediently, but with the idea that he is doing a fine 
thing in presenting a sacrifice there, is the man who is likely 
to be disposed to make fine speeches there, not feeling how 
awful a place the house of God is.—To utter any thing: The 
form of the Hebrew is “to bring out a word.” 

Verse 3.—The Revised Version is an improvement, In 
simpler English, it becomes : 

“For a dream cometh in with much business, 
And a fool’s voice with many words,” 
This preserves a certain ambiguity that is in the original. It 
may have the same meaning with the words of the Old Ver- 
sion; but its more natural meaning is that the many words 
that attend a fool’s voice amount to no more than the busi- 
ness-one tries to transact in dreams. 

This is one of the passages that are cited as bearing the 
mark of the influence of the epicurean philosophy. But in 
Lucretius the idea set over against that of worshiping by 
sacrifices and by many words is the idea of being “able to 
behold all things with serene mind;” in Ecclesiastes it is 
the idea of listening silently, and with obedient spirit, to 
God. Certainly, the truth which Koheleth has here so ad- 
mirably restated came, not from the Greek philosophers, but 
from the earlier Old Testament books (Exod. 3:5; 1 Sam. 
15: 22; Psa. 40:6-8; 50: 8-14; Job 4:16; Hab. 2: 20, etc.), 

Counsel Concerning Vows.—This extends through verses 
4-7, and, like the previous section, emphasizes the folly of 
dreamy, superficial thinking, and of talking too much and 
talking unadvisedly. Koheleth has in mind the case of a 
person who, without due thought, makes a vow (takes the 
pledge of the Christian Endeavor Society, if you please, or 
subscribes to a fund), and, it is very likely, talks a good deal 
about it. After a while he finds that his promise is more 
burdensome than he had supposed, and so he explains that 
there is some mistake about it, and seeks to be excused from 
performing it. 

It is possible that Koheleth had in mind the same in- 
stances that are mentioned in Malachi 1 : 14, though, of 
course, no one can prove that he had. There is a contrast 
between the two, in the way in which they treat the matter. 
Malachi thinks of the practice simply as wicked, and comes 
out against it with a strong malediction: “Cursed be the de- 
ceiver, who hath in his flock a male, and voweth, and sacri- 
ficeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing.” Koheleth thinks 
of it as foolish, and presents common-sense arguments 
against it. ' 

Verse 4.—Defer not: His counsel is, not merely that we 





pay, but'that we pay promptly. One thing that makes our 
obligations heavy is our lack of promptness. Through neg- 


that either of them refers to synagogues, Further, a syna- : 
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lect, burdens accumulate. When they have accumulated, 
they are hard to lift.—He hath no pleasure in fools: In the 
Old Version the words “he hath” are italicised. By not 
italicising them, the Revised Version confuses interpretation 
with translation. Really, words should be here supplied 
that will render the statement universal. It should be, for 
example, “there is no pleasure in fools;” that is, neither 
God nor man has pleasure in them. This is Koheleth’s first 
argument for paying promptly what we have vowed; 
namely, that not paying is foolish, and no being in the uni- 
verse approves a fool. 

Verse 5.—His second argument is that a vow is voluntary, 
and the way to avoid being burdened by it is not making it, 
rather than not fulfilling it after it is made. It is sometimes 
inferred from this that Koheleth disapproves of vows, but 
his language certainly implies the contrary. 

Verse 6.—Thy flesh: It is not necessary to understand by 
this the carnal nature, as in Paul’s writings, in the New Tes- 
tament, “Fiesh” here means the whole body ; that is, the 
whole person, as distinguished from the mouth, which is 
part of the body. It is unwise to allow a part to get the 
whole into trouble. Koheleth’s third argument is that if, 
instead of paying the vow, the mouth frames excuses for not 
paying it, the mouth will thus involve the whole person in 
sin.— Neither say thou before the angel that it was an error: 
The thing not to do, here, is trying to get excused from 
your vow, by explaining to the angel that there is some 
mistake in the matter, But who is the angel? The Re- 
vised Version gives “messenger of God” as an alternate 
rendering, and refers to Malachi 2:7. I suppose the inten- 
tion is to indorse the idea that it had become customary, 
in those later times, to apply the term “ Angel of Jehovah,” 
or “messenger of Jehovah,” to priests and prophets, and 
that the angel here referred to is the priest. According 
to this view of the matter, Koheleth says that one ought not 
to tell the priest that there was a mistake about his vow, and 
80 excuse himself from paying it. Now, it is true that in 
Malachi 2 : 7, as the climax of that fine lyric passage, a priest 
is, by strong hyperbole, said to be the Angel of Jehovah of 
hosts, It is true that in the equally exceptional passage in 
Haggai 1 : 13, Haggai is said to have uttered a prophecy in 
the person of the Angel of Jehovah. But these instances are 
very far from proving that priests and prophets were cus- 
tomarily called angels. The Angel in Ecclesiastes is the 
same as in Exodus 23 : 20-22 and in Malachi 3: 1, 2, and in 
other passages throughout the Old Testament. He is the 
severe judge of whom it is said: “ Take ye heed, .. . provoke 
him not; for he will not pardon your transgression.” “Who 

_ may abide the day of hiscoming?" Koheleth’s fourth argu- 
ment is that if one makes excuses for not paying his vow, the 
excuses will have to be made before this terrible Angel.— 
Desiroy the work. of thine hands: His fifth argument is that 
God will punish an attempt to evade the payment of vows. 
Perhaps we have a right to infer that the punishment threat- 
ened is by temporal penalties, 

Verse 7.—The Old Version supplies the ellipsis here in 
one way, and the Revised Version in another way, and yet 
other ways are possible. But in them all, the point of the 
verse is that we ought, in the fear of God, to guard against 

. substituting dreams and vanities and multiplied words for 
genuine thinking and true feeling. This is so in the case of 
worghip by sacrifice, and in the case of vows, and in all other 
cases, 

Here, again, scholars claim to find traces of the Epicurean 
philosophy, and cite parallel passages from Theophrastus and 
Lueretivs, But surely, what is here said of dreams and vani- 
ties and words superstitiously multiplied, in religion, has its 
prototypes in a hundred Old Testament passages, written 
long before Epicurus lived. ; 

Providence and Certain Sociological Problems.—The Old 
Version makes one paragraph of verse 8, and another of 
verses 9-12. The Revised Version makes a paragraph of 
verses 8 and 9, and another of verses 10-12. Jt seems to me 
that the five verses are a closely connected section. Verse 8 
mentions a perplexing problem, and suggests a solution by 
referring it to a higher law, The remaining verses give 
specifications under the higher law. 

Verse 8.—Marvel not: The problem is found in the fact 
that, in all human history, the strong unjustly oppress the 
weak, This is naturally a marvel to those who believe in a 
providential government of the world.— The matter : The word 
means delight, good pleasure, purpose, and never loses its 
proper meaning, The idea is: You who hold that God does 
things according to his good pleasure, be not stumbled at this 
particular exhibition of his good pleasure.—Regardeth: By 
the ordinary translation of the word, this would be “ keepeth 
guard.” The clause affirms that there are higher laws in the 
world than those of men, and a personal God keeping guard 
over them. 

Verse 9.—Moreover: The word is simply “ and.” —For ail: 
The form is “ in the whole.” —The king: The Hebrew has no 
article. Several very different views are taken as to the 
meaning of the verse. It seems to me that we have here a 
maxim of political economy: “And as to agricultural pro- 


In other words, the old English version is substantially cor- 
rect, and Koheleth is a better economist than most of his 
commentators, In the thought of an Oriental, the oppress- 
ing of the poor is largely the oppressing of agricultural pro- 
ducers. Apposite to this is the thought that their form of 
production enters into everything. Even aking is dependent 
upon them. In oppressing them, oppressors injure them- 
selves. 

The remaining verses consist of a series of maxims, be- 
longing to the ethical region in economics, bringing out some 
of the compensations that diminish the difference between 
wealth and poverty. Each maxim is worthy of careful study. 
Each is a specification having some value toward diminishing 
our wonder that Providence should permit such differences 
as exist among men. 

At every point in this section, parallelisms of thought may 
be traced between Ecclesiastes and the Greek and Latin 
writers, It is worth noticing that some of the most marked 
instances are from the sayings of Pythagoras, who traveled 
and studied in Egypt and Chaldea during the times of Daniel, 
and from the writings of Herodotus, who did the same in the 
times of Ezra. The bare mention of these instances suggests 
possibilities of early interchange of thought between Israelite 
and Greek, which Bible scholars cannot afford to ignore. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D,, LL.D, 


The portion of the Bible which is known to us from the 
name “ Ecclesiastes,” given it in the Greek version of the 
Seventy, is called in Hebrew Koheleth, which means “one 
who gathers a circle of hearers.” It corresponds, therefore, 
more exactly to the Greek word than to'the term “ preacher,” 
by which it is rendered in the English version. 

The Koheleth of the book is identified with Solomon by 
the description “son of David, king in Jerusalem.” It isa 
question whether Solomon is thus described as the author, or 
is introduced dramatically into the work of a much later 
writer. Solomon was regarded naturally as the originator of 
a class of writings which have come to be known as the 
“ Wisdom Literature,” and which treat of morals and the prac- 
tical philosophy of life. For this reason it was not unusual 
among the later Jews to connect his name with composition 
of this class, even where there could be no supposition that 
he would be taken for the actual author. Thus we have 
The Psalms of Solomon, a book in favor with the Pharisees, 
and The Wisdom of Solomon, which is included in the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, being found in the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament. 

It is held by the majority of critics, and on good grounds, 
that Ecclesiastes cannot have been the work of Solomon. 
The wide difference between the Hebrew of the book, and 
many other grounds, forbid the ascription of it to the wise 
king. The date, however, is uncertain. Modern critics 
have placed it at various points between the times of Jere- 
miah and those of Herod the Great. The internal data 
seem to justify those who refer it to the last days of the Per- 
sian domination, which ended with Alexander's victory at 
Arbela, B.C, 333. The historical allusions show that the 
author lived amid the depression of an unjust and capricious 
Oriental despotism, in a society heaving with discontent and 
swarming with spies, but destitute of hope of improvement 
(Eccl. 8: 16; 4: 1; 5: 8,8: 9, 10: 5ff, 7, 20). The 
choice of Solomon to be a moutfipiece for the author's reflec- 
tions was due to his historic position and great mental gifts 
as the wise king. 

The opening words of the book give the keynote to the 
whole: “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,”—words which 
end the book as they begin it. The doctrine of human im- 
mortality had not become, as yet, a generally accepted article 
of Hebrew faith, and he, like the men of his day, can think 
only of a dim, ghost-like existence in Sheol (Eccl. 3: 19; 
6:6; 9:5). “The spirit returning to God who gave it” 
is with him no indication of belief in future existence, but 
the intimation that the divine breath which made him a 
living being passes back to God, and is no more. 

This explanation of the point of view of the writer helps 
us to put ourselves in his place in the counsels with which his 
gloomy reflections are interspersed, as, for example, in the 
fifth chapter (Eccl. 4:17 of the Heb.). “ Take care,” says he 
there, “how you go to the house of God” (Elohim). Moses was 
ordered to take off his shoes; for the place on which he stood 
was holy; and Orientals, even now, take off their shoes on 
going into a house, lest the chamber they enter may have at 
some time been used for prayer. Isaiah, moreover, reproaches 
his generation with trampling the holy courts like so many 
caitle (Exod. 3:5; Isa. 1:12). “To draw nigh to hear,” 
and thus to offer the high sacrifice of true obedience with a 
calm, collected spirit, “is better,” we are told, than to go to 
the holy place with light thoughts, like foolish people who, 
not fancying that they sin in doing 80, present mere formal 
offerings, in which the heart has no share.. Even before the 
rise of the synagogue, the reading of the law in set lessons 


psalms, prayers, and the “blessing,” so that worshipers could 
“hear,” and needed not, as in old times, merely to look at 
the priest going through his functions. 

In the same way ‘men should beware, says Koheleth, of 
thoughtless praying or vowing, in their visits to the sanc- 
tuary. “Be not quick [or rash] with thy mouth, and let not 
thine heart be hasty to utter any thing before God ; for he is 
in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore, seeing he is so 
exalted, let thy words be few” (Prov. 10: 19;. Matt. 6: 7). 
For just as a confused dream comes through too much toil 
and exhaustion, so, through the multitude of words, tiring 
and confusing the mind, a man’s prayer becomes meaning- 
less, sinful folly. 

He now proceeds to give counsel respecting vows, to which 
his countrymen were much addicted. To make these in a 
moment of anxiety, and not to pay them when the mental 
excitement was over, was as common among them as among 
the people of the middle ages, who were constantly vowing to 
give this or that to the shrine of some saint, if he would help 
them in some trouble, and as constantly neglecting to carry 
out what they had promised when the danger was past. 
“ But, when thou vowest,” says Koheleih, “perhaps as thou 
prayest, delay not to pay it, for fools are displeasing to both 
God and man, and have no stedfast'mind.” Therefore do 
not lie to God. Better not to vow at all, than to vow and not 
perform. 

Do not be hyrried into sin by your mouth. If a messenger 
come from the priest for what you vowed, do not tell him 
either he or you were wrong, and try to get out of it, In- 
stead of getting a blessing, you will, by such mockery, bring 
down the anger of God on yourself, and rouse him to destroy 
your prospects by taking away your health, or by upsetting 
your plans. Be careful, therefore, how you vow , for in too 
many words, as in the confusion of a dream, there is always 
vanity. But fear thou God! To do 60, however, implies a 
belief that God rules the affairs of men; and since this is so, 
says the Preacher, “if thou seest the oppression of the poor, 
by violence, extortion, pillage, or fraud; if thou seest the 
outrage of all justice and right by the authorities in @ 
pashalic, do not give way to fear and wonder,—be not in 
consternation; for over the great man who oppresses the 
lowly there stands a higher, who oppresses him in turn; and 
both have over them a still higher,—that is, God, who will 
call both to account. Indeed, even the great king has bounds 
set to his power; for he himself is dependent on the industry 
of his people in the field.” 

Nor. do, they need. to wonder at the great , inequalities 
of man’s lot. All is not gold that glitters. There are com- 
pensations for poverty. The man who glvuats on having 
wealth is not satisfied with what he has, after all. The more 
he has, the more he wants. Thus the craving for wealth is 
mere folly. As riches increase, expenses grow; so that a rich 
man has only the name of being so, and can but look on 
while others enjoy themselves devouring his substance, Even 
the humble blessing of sleep, which is not denied the poorest 
slave, whether he lie down hungry or after an humble meal, 
flies from the perfumed chambers of the great, their very 
wealth filling them with anxieties that banish it from their 
silken pillows, 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





LESSONS FOR WORSHIP AND FOR WORK. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This 4esson is composed of two or perhaps three apparently 
disconnected sections. The faults in worship referred to in 
verses 1-7 have nothing to do with the legalized robbery of 
verse 8, nor has the demonstration of the folly of covetous- 
ness in verses 10-12 any connection with either of the pre- 
ceding subjects. But they are brought into unity, if they are 
taken as applications in different directions of the bitter truth 
which the writer sets himself to prove runs through all life. 
“ All is vanity.” That principle may even be exemplified in 
worship, and the obscure verse 7 which closes the section 
about the faults of worship seems to be equivalent to the 
more familiar close which rings the knell of so many of men’s 
pursuits in this book, “This also is vanity.” It stands in 
the usoal form in verse 10. 

We have in verses 1-7 a warning against the faults in wor- 
ship which make even # to be “ vanity,” unreal and empty 
and fruitless, These are of three sorts, arranged, as it were, 
chronologically. The worshiper is first regarded as going to 
the house of God, then as presenting his prayeys in it, and 
then as having left it and returned to his ordinary life. The 
writer has cautions to give concerning conduct before, during, 
and after public worship. 

Note that, in all three parts of his warnings, his favorite 
word of condemnation appears as describing the vain worship 
to which he opposes the right manner. They who fall into 
the faults condemped are “ fuols.” If that class includes all 
who mar their worship by such errors, the church which 
holds them had need to be of hage dimensions ; for the faults 
held up in these ancient words flourish in full luxuriance 
to-day, and seem to haunt long-established Christianity 








daction, it enters into all production ; king is served by field.” 


was part of the temple service; and there were, besides, 
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ASAI toledo catpnien of 0s poorest 
apparently Christian prayer and preaching. — 
Fruitful and acceptable worship begins before it begins. 
Bo our lesson commences with the demeanor of the worshiper 
on his way to the house of God. He is to keep his foot ; that 
is, to go deliberately, thoughtfully, with realization of what 
he is about todo. He is to “ draw near to hear” and to be- 
‘think himself, while drawing near, of what his purpose should 
be. Onr forefathers’ Sunday began on Saturday night, and 
partly for that reason the hallowing influence of it ran over 
into Monday, at all events. What likelihood is there that 
much good will come of worship to people who talk politics 
or scandal right up to the church door? Is reading news- 
papers in the pews, which they tell us in England is not 
unknown in America, a good preparation for worshiping 
God? The heaviest rain runs off parched ground, unless it 

* has been first softened by a gentle fall of moisture. Hearts 
that have no dew of previous meditation to make them recep- 
tive tre not likely to drink in much of the showers of bless- 
ing which may be falling round them. The formal worshiper 
who goes to the house of God because.it is the hour when he 
has always gone; the curious worshiper (?) who draws near 
to hear indeed, but to hear a man, not God; and all the other 
sorts of mere outward worshipers who make so large a pro- 
portion of every Christian congregation,—get the lesson they 
need, to begin with, in this precept, ; 

Note that right preparation for worship is better than 
worship itself, if it is that of “fools.” Drawing near with 
the true purpose is better than being near with the wrong 
one. Note, 100, the reason for the vanity of the “ sacrifice of 
fools” is that “they know not ;” and why do they not know, 
but because they did not draw near with the purpose of hear- 
ing? Therefore, as the last clause of the verse says, rightly 
rendered, “they dovevil.” All hangs together. No matter 
how much we frequent the house of God, if we go with un- 
prepared minds and hearts we shall remain ignorant, and, 
because we are so, our sacrifices will be“ evil”’ If the win- 
nowing fan of this principle were applied to our decorous 
congregations, who dress their bodies for church much more 
earefully than they do their souls, what a cloud of chaff would 
fly off ! 

Then comes the direction for conduct in the act of worship. 
The same thoughtfulness which kept the foot in coming to, 
should keep the heart when in, the house of God. His exalta- 
tion and our lowliness should check hasty words, blurting out 
uppermost wishes, or in any way outrufining the sentiments 
and emotions of prepared hearts. Not that the lesson would 
check the fervid flow of real desire. There is a type of calm 
worship which keeps itself calm because it iscold. Propriety 
and sobriety are its watchwords,—both admirable things, and 
both dear to tepid Christians. Other people besides the 
crowds on Pentecost think that men whose lips are fired? by 
the Spirit of God are “drunken,” if not with wine, at all 
events with unwholesome enthusiasm. But the outpourings 
of a soul filled, not only with the sense that God is in heaven 
and we on earth, but also with the assurance that he is near 
to it, and it to him, are not rash and hasty, however fervid. 
What is condemned is words which travel faster than thoughts 
or feelings, or which proceed from hearts that have not been 
brought into patient submission, or from such as lack reverent 
realization of God’s majesty ; and such faults may attach to 
the most calm worship, and need not infect the most fervent, 
Those prayers are not hasty which keep step with the sup- 
pliant’s desires, when these take the time from God’s prom- 
ises. That mouth is not rash which waits to speak until the 
ear has heard. 

“ Let thy words be few.” The heathen “think that they 
shall be heard for much speaking.” It needs not to tell our 
wants in many words to One who knows them altogether, any 
more than a child needs many when speaking to a father or 
mother. But “few” must be measured by the number of 
needs and desires.. The shortest prayer, which is not ani- 
mated by a consciousness of need and a throb of desire, is too 
long. Thelongest, which is vitalized by these, is short enough. 
What becomes of the enormous percentage of public and pri- 
vate prayers, which are mere repetitions, said because they 
are the right thing to say, because everybody always has said 
them, and not because the Wan praying really wants the 
things he asks for, or expects to get them any the more for 
asking ? 

Verse 3 gives a reason for the exhortation, “ A dream comes 
“through a multitude of business,’—when a man is much 
occupied with any matter, it is apt to haunt his sleeping as 
well as-his waking thoughts. “A fool’s voice comes through 
a multitude of words.” The dream is the consequence of the 
pressure of business, but the fool’s voice is the cause, not the 
consequence, of the gush of words. What, then, is the mean- 
ing? Probably that such a gush of words turns, as it were, 
the, voice of the utterer, for the time being, into that of a fool. 
Voluble prayers, more abundant than devout sentiments or 
emotions, make the offerer as a “fool” and his prayer un- 


- The third direction refers to conduct after worship. It 
lays down the general principle that vows should be paid, 
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gests the importance of prompt fulfilment of the vows; for, 

in carrying out resolutions formed under the impulse of the 
sanctuary, even more than in other departments, delays are 
dangerous. Many a young heart touched by the truth has 
resolved to live a Christian life, and has gone out from the 
house of God and put off and put off till days have thickened 
into months and years, and the intention has remained un- 
fulfilled forever. Nothing hardens hearts, stiffens wills, and 
sears consciences so much as to be brought to the point of 
melting, and then to cool down into the old shape. All good 
resolutions and spiritual convictions may be included under 
the name of vows ; and of all it is true that it is better not to 
have formed them, than to have formed and not performed 
them. 

Verses 6 and 7 are obscure. The former seems to refer to 
the case of a man who vows and then asks that he may be 
absolved from his vow by the priest or other ecclesiastical 
authority. His mouth—that is, his spoken promise—leads 
him into sin, if he does.not fulfil it (comp. Deut. 23: 21, 22). 
He asks release from his promise on the ground that it is a 
sin of weakness. The “ angel” is best understood as the priest 
(messenger), as in Malachi 2:7. Such a wriggling out of a 
vow will bring God’s anger; for the “ voice” which promised 
what the hand will not perform sins, 

Verse 7 is variously rendered. The Revised Version sup- 
plies at the beginning “This comes to pass,” and goes on 
“through the multitude of dreams and vanities and many 
words.” But this scarcely bears upon the context, which 
requires here a reason against rash speech and vows, The 
meaning seems better given, either by the rearranged text 
which Delitzsch suggests, “ In many dreams and many words 
there are also many vanities” (so, substantially, the Auth, 
Ver.), or as Wright, following Hitszig, etc., has it, “In the 
multitude of dreams are also vanities and [in] many words 
{as well].” The simile of verse 3 is recurred to, and the 
whirling visions of unsubstantial dreams are likened to the 
rash words of voluble prayers in that both are vanity. Thus 
the writer reaches his favorite thought, and shows how vanity 
infects even devotion. The closing injunction to “ fear God” 
sets in sharp contrast with faulty outward worship the inner 
surrender and devotion, which will protect against such empty 
hypocrisy. If the heart is right, the lips will not be far wrong. 

Verses 8 and 9 have no direct connection with the pre- 
ceding, and their connection with the following (vs. 10-12) is 
slight. Their meaning is dubious.. According to the pre- 
vailing view now, the:abuses of government in verse 8 are 
those of the period of the writer; and the last clauses do not, 
as might appear at first reading, console snfferers by the 
thought that God is above rapacious dignitaries, but bids the 
readers not be surprised if small officials plunder, since 
the same corruption goes upwards through all grades of 
functionaries. With such rotten condition of things is con- 
trasted, in verse 9, the happy state of a people living under 
a patriarchal government, where the king draws his revenues, 
not from oppression, but from agriculture, The Revised 
Version gives in its margin this rendering. The connection 
of these verses with the following may be that they teach the 
vanity of riches under such a state of society as they describe. 
What is the use of scraping wealth together when hungry 
officials are “ watching” to pounceon it? How much better 
to be contented with the modest prosperity of a quiet country 
life! If the translation of verse 9 in the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version is retained, there is a striking con- 
trast between the rapine of the city, where men live by prey- 
ing on each other (as they do still to a large extent, for 
“commerce” is often nothing better), and the wholesome 
natural life of the country, where the kindly earth yields 
fruit, and one man’s gain is not another’s loss, 

Thus the verses may be connected with the wise deprecia- 
tion of money which follows. That low estimate is based on 
three grounds, which great trading nations like the United 
States and England need to have dinned into their ears. 
First, no man ever gets enough of worldly wealth. The ap- 
petite grows faster than the balance at the banker's. That 
is so, because the desire that is turned to outward wealth 
really needs something else, and has mistaken its object. 
God, not money or money’s worth, is the satisfying possession. 
It is so because all appetites, fed on earthly things, increase 
by gratification, and demand ever larger draughts, The 
jaded palate needs stronger stimulants, The seasoned opium- 
eater has to increase his doses to produce the same effects. 
Second, the race after riches is a race after a phantom, be- 
cause the more one has of them the more people there spring 
up toshare them. The poor man does with one servant; 
the rich man has fifty ; and his own portion of his wealth is 
a very small item. His own meal is but a small slice off the 
immense provisions for which he has the trouble of paying. 
It is so, thirdly, because in the chase he deranges his physi- 
cal nature; and when he has got. his wealth, it only keeps 
him awake at night thinking how he shall guard it and keep 
it safe. 

That which costs so much to get, which has so little power 
to satisfy, which must always be less than the wish of the 
covetous man, which costs so much to keep, which stuffs pil- 








lows with thorns, is surely vanity. Honest work is rewarded 
by sweet sleep. The old legend told of unslumbering guards 
who kept the treasure of the golden fruit. The millionaire 
has to live in a barred house, and to be always on the look- 
out lest some combination of speculators should pull dowa 
his stocks, or some change in the current of population should 
make his city lots worthless. Black Care rides behind the 
successful man of business. Better to have done a day’s work 
which has earned a night’s repose than to be the slave of 
one’s wealth, as all men are who make it their aim and their 
supreme good. Would that these lessons were printed deep 
on the hearts of young Americans and Englishmen ! 


Manchestér, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


x ECCLESIASTES IS A QUEST FOR THE BEST. 


Koheleth, or “the Preacher,” preached three thousand 
years-ago, as now, on the highest good. In the first eleven 
verses the problem is stated. 

Then, to chapter 3, the personal experience of the speaker 
in seeking the chief good in wine, music, wealth, and worldly 
wisdom, is stated; namely, vanity and vexation of spirit, 

In chapters 3, 4, 5 the search is continued in business and 
politics; also vanity. 

In chapters 6 to 8: 15 the quest goes on in wealth and 
moderation ; failure again. 

In 8: 16 to 12: 7 the chief good is found in a quiet enjoy- 
ment of the life that now is associated with a cheerful faith 
in the life tocome. Immortality is imperatively demanded 
in order to peace of mind and happiness even here, 

Lastly, 12: 8-14, the conclusion of the whole matier,—fear 
God and keep his commandments, 

The lesson chosen for study teaches carefulness about wor- 
ship and fidelity to promises made to God, There are rules 
of etiquette and proprieties of decorum toward men,—much 
more toward God. Irreverence is deadly. It blunts the 
loftiest faculties and shuts the soul’s best perceptions. Even 
the poor is more ennobled by a reverent worship than the 
rich by abundance and art. Promises to God are as binding 
as notes given to men. 

After worship, the preacher comes to treat of ordinary 
affairs of life (v. 8). These appear very different to one who 
has really known God. The oppression of the poor, the per- 
verting of justice, the selfish seeking of wealth, are all subject 
to the judgment of the Highest. He gives the laboring man 
sweet sleep and to the rich the torment of insomnia. He is 
mindful of every oppression, and regardeth every injustice. 
These proverbs are not separate jewels flung in a pile, but 
are linked logical premise and conclusion. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God (v.1). The 
foot is an index of the character. In a peculiar sense the 
foot stands for the personality. It is not enough to have a 
thought of the lips, and of the eyes, and of the ears, when 
coming into the presence of God; but the bearing of the 
whole man, as represented in the foot, is to be considered 
thoughtfully at such a time. The foot decides the attitude 
and the movement of the man. It settles “the walk and the 
conversation.” It reveals the posture of the man in view of 
the presence he is entering. The late comer into the sanc- 
tuary services discloses by his step his offensive self-conscious- 
ness or his quiet deference to authority, his reverence or his 
lack of it. If you realize that God is holy, and that his 
house represents his holiness, you will keep your foot when 
you enter his house. You cannot show a right spirit as a 
worshiper by the expression of your face unless you evidence 
it also in your foot. 

Leet not thine heart be hasty to utter any thing before God ; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be 
few (v. 2). Asa rule, the less a man knows the readier he is 
to talk about it. Not until a man knows more than the aver- 
age man, does he come to realize how little he does know. It 
‘has been said that a man’s thoughts are like water in a bot- 
tle, “the less there is in it the more noise it makes coming 
out.” When he is in the presence of a superior in wisdom, 
the wiser a man is the less be is disposed to venture the ex- 
pression of his opinion, and the more desirous he is of learn- 
ing the views of his superior. But when a man comes before 
God he is humbled, and he keeps silence, as one who is un- 
worthy to be heard, just in proportion as he hasa right spirit 
and a true sense of his fitting posture in God’s sight. Itis 
“a fool’s voice” that sounds out in “a multitude of words” 
when speaking to or for God. 

Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay (v.5). A vow is a solemn and a sacred thing. 
It is well to vow in God's cause and at God’s leading, when 
one has a right to vow,—to vow fidelity to God, to vow tobe 





loyal as» Christian, as a patriot, as a husband, as a friend, 



















































































































































































































































But it is not well to look upon a vow reverently made before 
God as open to change or abandonment. If the vow was a vow 
that one had a right to make when it was made, it ought not 
to be held lightly, or looked at as open to reversal or revision. 
Tt should be adhered to as a covenant with God himself, in 
whose presence it was spoken. It is for now as for always, 
and for always as now. The making of a vow is a serious 
matter, and the being true to it is not less so. 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor, ... marvel not at the 
matter: for one higher than the high regardeth it (v. 8). We 
have no need to trouble ourselves over those mysteries of provi- 
dence which are beyond our control or responsibility. We 
ought to see to it that we dé not oppress the poof or pervert 
justice, and that our example and influence are in favor of 
the right, and of fair dealing with all. But when it is clear 
that God permits others to do wrong, it is our duty to fall 
back on the fact that God knows what he is doing, and what 
he is permitting, and why. What he does we know not now, 
but we shall know hereafter. We walk by faith, not by sight, 
as to God’s plans and methods of work. 

He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver ; nor he 
that loveth abundance with increase (v.10). Wealth as a means 
of good may prove a blessing ; but wealth sought as an end is 
a curse rather than a blessing. He who lives for money-get- 
ting is cut off, by his very purpose of life, from enjoyment in 
life. The more money he has, the more he wants; and his 
desire for more increases with his accumulations, Generally 
speaking, the rich have less of gain from money than the 
poor. The rich enjoy getting more than they enjoy wise spend- 
ing; but they who think of money only for its wise spending, 
enjoy delights unknown to the wealthy. It is much the 
same in every sphere of life. In eating and drinking, in 
pleasure-seeking, in striving for honor or fame, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, in spiritual aspirations, he who makes the 
special object of his endeavors an epd, can never have the 
blessedness that comes with the purpose of making it a means 
to God’s glory and to man’s welfare. 

The sleep of a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much: but the fulness of the rich will not suffer him to sleep 
(v.12). Itis a good thing fora man to have to work, whether 
he wants to or not. It is a bad thing for a man to be free to 
work or not, as he feels like it.. The best achievements in 
this world are wrought by mea who must work in order to 
live. If a man has money enough to live without work, he 
would do well to bind himself to some. specified work which 
must be done in a specified time, and then to stick at that 
work as a contract duty, or as a vow that must be performed. 
As to the matter of health, more persons*gain through hav- 
ing to work when they feel unable to do so, than suffer be- 
cause they must work when they would like to rest, Bank- 
ruptey has restored the physical tone and given renewed 
health to many a man whose fulness was depriving him of 
sleep, and was causing him to feel that he was unable to do 
the duty of an able-bodied man. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The lesson that I shall try to enforce in to-day’s work is 
th.t of the duty of reverence in the house of God. Our 
scholars need much instruction in this line. There is mach 
of church-going that is of no avail at all, because our scholars 
have no adequate idea of the proper motives that should ac- 
tuate us in going to the house of God, Begin, then, by call- 
ing attention to the first verse. This implies that there are 
those who go to the house of God in the ways that are sinful. 
And if this was so many years ago, we may be sure that it is 
stiil the case. In fact, we are in some respects worse off 
than were those who went to God’s house in a wrong spirit ; 
for many of our scholars who are old enough do not go to 
church at all. They are contented if they go once on the 
Sunday to the Sunday-school. Let the teacher, then, to-day 
make the point as strongly as possible, that it is not enough 
for many of the scholars to go to Sunday-school, but that 
they should be in place at the church service. We should 
be like the psalmist who said, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” Now ask 
the class a few questions in connection with this matter of 
church-going. 

1. Why should we be glad to gotochurch? Because God 
has promised to meet his children when they gather there. 
There are especial promises given to united prayer (see Matt. 
18: 19, 20). There, as the psalmist did, we can meet God 
(read Psa. 63:2). Besides, in church we can sing God's 
praise. The Psalms are full of exhortations to praise God 
(Psa. 116 : 17-19): - But more than this. In God’s house we 
hear the word of God preached. Here the unconverted can 
hear of God’s wonderful mercy, as shown in the “glorious 
gospel of the blessed God” (1 Tim. 1:11). Here he is re- 
minded that God, through Christ, is willing to reconcile the 
world unto himself (2 Cor. 5:19). The minister of the gos- 
pel is the “ambassador of Christ,” through whom the Spirit 
speaks (2 Cor. 5: 20). _How many times has God manifested 
his power and presence in his house? Glorious revivals 





have started there, and many thousands have found salva- 
tion (Whitfield, Finney, Moody, Varley). 

Here, in various ways, the sinner hears God’s invitations, 
such as this: “ As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live: turn ye, turn ye; for why will ye die?” 
In God’s house the child of God can receive instruction and 
strength for his Christian warfare. Here he hears God's 
word, which is “able to build him up, and to give him an in- 
heritance among all them which are sanctified.” Here the 
Christian can receive comfort and peace; here often his 
hope revives, and he receives grace fop new sacrifices in 
Christian life. By the hearing of God’s word we receive 
light (2 Cor. 4: 4); and in God’s house we understand the 
true relations of temporal and spiritual truth (Psa. 66 : 12-20). 
With all these blessed privileges surrounding God’s house, 
should we not-be glad to go into the house of the Lord? 

In what spirit should we go to church? This is a very 
important question, because many hurt themselves by going 
in a wrong spirit. We should, therefore, go to God’s house 
very reverently (Psa. 93:5). Many come from trifling and 
foolish talk, and then it takes half of the time of service to 
collect their thoughts. Many come so late as to lose half of 
the good they might get. Therefore we should come to God’s 
house reverently, remembering what we are going there for, 
and whom we expect to meet. All loitering around the doors 
is bad. Better go directly in, and, sitting down, collect your 
thoughts, and prepare your heart by silent prayer for the ser- 
vices to follow. Even the holy angels fall on their faces 
when they worship God (Rev. 7:11). How reverent, then, 
should we sinners be when we come before him ! 

How should we act in church so as to get a blessing? We 
will answer this by asking another question, What do we 
come to church for? To hear God’s Word, to sing God’s 
praise, to offer to God thanksgiving and prayer. Therefore, 
nothing that at all interferes with these solemn duties should 
be indulged in. Worldly thoughts, business plans, thoughts 
of our pleasures, whispering, laughing, attending td any tri- 
fling things, should all be put away. We cannot think of or 
do these things, and get a spiritual blessing at the same time. 
“ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be 
more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of fools” (Eccl. 
5:1). Remember, “The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation: how much more, when he bringeth it with a wicked 
mind” (Prov. 21: 27). (1.) When God’s Word is read or 
preached, we should listen carefully, and apply the truths 
to ourselves,“ Never pass a sermon on to your neighbor 
until you have applied it to yourself., We must take heed 
how we hear (Luke 8 : 18). We must be hearers and 
déers of the word (Jas, 1 : 22-25). We should receive 
the word with faith, lest it should not profit us (Heb. 
4:2). As we hear, we should prayerfully look to God to 
open our eyes to see it clearly (Psa. 119:18). (2.) In sing- 
ing we should realize the words we sing, and make them the 
expression of our own hearts. (3.) In prayer the head should 
be bowed and the eyes closed. With our minds we should 
follow and join in the words of him who leads in prayer. To 
pray acceptably to God with open eyes gazing around the 
room is not possible. If we act rightly in church, we shall 
find our presence there a great blessing and help to us. It 
will be a sweet place, and we shall be glad to go. No earnest 
Christian will sinfully stay away for any trifling cause, such 
as weather or weariness, which would not keep him away 
from business or pleasure. (4) When we leave God’s house, 
we should be very careful not to l.t Satan catch away the 
good seed. Quietly, thoughtfully, prayerfully, we should go 
out, striving to apply to ourselves the truth spoken. All 
criticising of the minister, the sermon, and the people, is out 
of place, All world!y talk will certainly injure us at such 
a time. 

In view of all the blessings found in God's house, is it any 
wonder that the Psalmist says, “ A day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness,” 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Two hard words for a primary class in the name of our 
lesson. Print them on the blackboard, and beneath each 
word the various examples given in explanation. 

Reverence. Fidelity.—To give or feel reverence is to give 
honor. In olden times, if a man went before a king he 
bowed low, even down to the ground, before him. That was 
called doing reverence, showing honor to the king. So Jo- 
seph’s brethren did reverence to the governor of Egypt, bow- 
ing down to honor him, not knowing he was the brother they 
once put in a pit and sold asaslave. They did not know 
they were fulfilling the dreams of reverence to himself which 
Joseph dreamed when a boy. Such reverence men pay to 
kings and great soldiers. 

Joshua.—Do you remember that long years after Jacob and 
his sons went in time of famine to live in Egypt, all the 
people of Israel had become slaves, and God chose Moses to 


lead them across the wilderness back to their own land,’ 
After Moses died, Joshua became the leader of God’s people, 
Israel. One day Joshua was standing where he could look , 
and see a walled city. Suddenly a man stood beside him 
with a drawn sword in his hand. While Joshua wondered,, 
the man said he was captain of the Lord’s host. Then Joshua. 
fell on his face to the earth, and worshiped. Wher Joshua 
asked the man what he would say to him, the captain said, 
“ Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy.”, So Joshua felt and showed reverence for 
the Lord. 

Svlomon and All the People—When the beautiful temple 
was finished which King Solomon built, the people, priests, 
and king all came to dedicate or give it to God. Solomon 
knelt in the sight of all the people, on a high platform, while 
many thousands listened to his prayer. When his voice 
ceased, fire came from heaven and kindled (consumed) all the 
sacrifices and burnt. offerings, while all the people bowed, ~ 
with their faces to the ground, upon the pavement. They 
worshiped and praised the Lord, saying, “ For he is gtod; 
for his mercy endureth forever.” This is the way the people 
showed reverence to God in olden times. 

Wise Men of Old.—You can tell all the story,—who fol- 
lowed a bright star; and it led them to one they came to 
worship. You know how they opened their treasures, and 
gave gold, incense, and spices; for so they showed reverence 
for the Child of Bethlehem. Who was he? 

How Can we Give Reverence ?—In some places people bow 
down before the figures of gods they worship. In some lands, 
as they enter their temples they take off their shoes; for 
they believe the place is holy. If they so.worship heathen 
gods, how should we worship our true God, who isin heaven, 
and yet asks us to speak to him in prayer, and give him our 
heart’s best love? How should we behave in his house ? on 
his day? Does he know what we are thinking of? He 
hears when we pray ; he sees if we listen and try to learn, or 
if we want to obey his will. If you go to church, do you 
ever wonder what all those quiet people are thinking of? 
Are they thinking of God, and listening to learn of him, or 
are some of them thinking about yesterday and to-morrow, 
or of the beautiful new clothes they can see? If you had all 
this in your mind, were you giving reverence to God?) You 
know there is an instrument that receives spoken: words and 
tones of voice, and can speak it all out again when wanted, 
Suppose the inside walls of churches and Sunday-schools had 
such a contrivance to record thoughts! _How careful all 
would be, if the thoughts of every worshiper could be thug . 
written! There is a record that will never fade, where every 
thought will some time be plainly recalled. Will you think 
of that next time a little child wants to whisper with you in 
prayer or' lesson time? We must pray with reverence. Is 
it real prayer to say over and over the same words, without 
thinking what they mean? The heathen think their gods 
hear them for saying a great deal, and shouting aloud to them. 
Jesus taught us to pray, and not to repeat vain words, as the 
heathen do. 

Fidelity.—What is that? Fidelity means faithfulness. It 
is to be true, to be what the Bible calls stedfast. When your 
mother or teacher can say, “ You are a child I can trust; if 
you make a promise, I know you will keep it,”—that is tell. 
ing that you are faithful. 

A Roman Soldier.—More than eighteen hundred years ago 
a Roman soldier was sent to stand as guard at a gate just 
outside a beautiful city. That day a great volcano near by 
suddenly sent out showers of fire and hot ashes. The people 
ran. In streets and houses came the storm of death. They 
rushed away. “Fly! fly!” they shouted, as they tried to 
find open fields or some place of safety. The soldier stood 
still ; he could die, but could not disobey. Cinders and ashes 
poured on him, around him, over him, until he was buried 
standing at his post. In the last century the city was un- 
buried. A guard turned to stone was found upright, all his 
armor on, and his hand holding his spear. There he died, a 
silent lesson to the world of one who was “faithful unto 
deatin.” 

Fidelity to God.—To be faithfal to God is to try and learn 
his will, and ask his grace to help to do it. If we confess sin 
when we pray, we must try to keep from sinning again; if 
we say we will give our héart fo him, we must do it honestly, 
and ask him to fill us with his love. How can a child show 
fidelity to God? 

Obey the Golden Text.—To live this text is to be faithful. 
To be busy, doing wise, kind, every-day work, study, or play, 
is to be faithful, and not slothful. To be fervent in spirit is 
to do heartily whatever you ought, to be earnest and true, 
with your soul warmed by Christ’s love; and this is serving 
the Lord. Did the Roman soldier know the verse in our 
golden text? We cannot tell. Not many years before the 
city was destroyed, Paul wrote a letter to the Christians in 
Rome. Among those Christians were some who were * of 
Cesar’s household.” We cannot know if this watchman at 
the gate had learned of Paul and of Christ. If he was not 
one of those of whom Paul wrote “ your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world,” yet his devotion to the master 








he served has been an example for fidelity to 2 greater 
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.Master,—even Christ. We do know that Paul himself lived 
the golden text. He was not slothful at his trade of tent- 
making, earning his own living, and yet busy in preaching 
and teaching, writing letters in prisons, and serving day and 
night in word or in prayer, earnest in labors for Christ in 
trials and want, counting all but loss if he might win Christ 
and be found in him. 


‘Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D,, LL, D., F. B.S. 


“Dream.”—From the fact that frequently, especially in 
patriarchal times and in the early history of their race, God 
had often used dreams as the vehicle for conveying the 
knowledge of his will to men, the Jews laid great stress upon 
dreams, and the rabbis employed much ingenuity in laying 
down rules for their interpretation. The early Christians do 
not seem to have condemned the attempt to foretell the 
future by the interpretation of dreams; but the early fathers 
distinctly condemn some of the old heathen practices by 
which men sought to acquire supernatural knowledge in 
dreams, such as sleeping in an idol-temple wrapped in the 
skin of an animal that had been sacrificed, mentioned by 
Virgil, or under the boughs of a sacred tree, alluded to by 
Isaiah (Isa. 65:3). Jerome writes: “There was no impiety 
which Israel in those days did not perpetrate,—sitting or 
dwelling in sepulchers, and sleeping in the shrines of idols, 
where they used to pass the night on skins of victims laid on 
the ground, that they might Jearn the future, as the heathen 
do in certain temples even to this day.” In all the nations 
cf antiquity, as among all uncivilized and semi-civilized 
races to this day, dreams play an important part: In the 
history of Herodotus, for instance, it is difficult to disentangle 
the dream or the oracle from the narrative without com- 
pletely dislocating it. Nor is it needful that we should do so. 
The dream might be true, in accordance with the wishes of 
thedreamer. But, true or false, they were believed, and they 
effected the result aimed at. This is especially true of the 
Persian and early Greek history. The dreams of Astyages, 
Xerxes, Themistocles, and others, had great influence on the 
course of events. Dreams nerved the arms of the Greeks in 
the Persian war.. The hopes that stimulated and the belief 
that sustained a resistance almost without parallel may have 
been mere patriotism in the leaders, but in the mass was 
certainly, to a great extent, the fruit of an enthasiagm fed by 
dreams.‘ It would seem, too, as thongh God had vouchsafed 
information by dreams in Scripture history more frequently 
to those who were aliens to the Jewish covenant than to 
those who had the oracles of God in'their hands. Thus we 
have the record of the dreams of Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
in the time of Abraham; of Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker; 
of Pharaoh himself; of the Midianite soldier; of Nebuchad- 
rezzar; of the wise men of the East; of Pilate’s wife; of the 
centurion Cornelius. Many of these dreams, too, were sym- 
bolical and obscure, and required an interpreter, and, as has 
been observed, generally belong to an early period, before a 
full revelation had been given, or to those who had no 
revelation. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Keer toy Foor WHEN THOU GoEsT TO THE HovusE oF 
Gop.”—Here we witness a strange reversal of Western cus- 
toms. With us the suppliant stands with his hat in his hand; 
here, he approaches on his bare feet. On entering a house, 
with us, politeness requires the uncovering of the head ; here 
the shoes are left at the door.. We enter the place of worship 
with uncovered head ; here, ordinary respect requires the feet 
to be disencumbered ere treading on the sacred spot where 
men pray. If one enters a Jewish synagogue, and by a kind 
of instinct uncovers his head, he will at once hear a courteous 
whisper, “ Put on your hat, sir.” In Moslem mosks, regula- 
tions prohibiting booted strangers from entering are strictly 
observed. To tread with shod feet the place of prayer is 
reckoned an insult at once to the worshipers and to God. 
Suitable coverings for strangers’ feet are provided at the 
entrances of all great mosks; in other places the boots must 
simply be left outside. In the miserable little village of 
Jasem, on the borders of Jedir, the old Iturea, I almost came 
to grief through unwitting infringement of this law. In 
searching fer inscriptions, we came upon a mesjid, an old 
tumble-down building which had once been a Christian 
church. My Moslem companion pointed out a part where I 
might go, booted as I was, he himself leading the way. Only 
a few steps were taken when we heard, with some surprise, 
an angry shouting behind us, the curses of Ged being invoked 
upon the infidels who dared to profane the holy place, and 
menacing tones calling us to return at once. But for a few 
words of dignified explanation and apology timely spoken, 
which mollified the leader’s wrath, we were like to have 
fallen into the hands of the fanatical Moslemin. My sturdy 
- eompanion took off his shoes, and carried me whither I would 
on his back. Seeing our respect for their feelings, several of 


worshipers became friendly, and we afterwards enjoyed 
the benefit of their guidance. 

“Pay THatT wHicH THOU Vowzst.”—The Moslem doc- 
trine of the compassion of God, and his pity upon the frail 
flesh he has created, renders men uncommonly easy as to the 


performance of their vows. What they have sworn to by the 


yamin they will carry out, if it go not too hard with them; 


‘but there is nothing which they may not lay aside, if it press 


too heavily upon their weakness. With the Jew it is dif- 
ferent. Vows taken, for example, at the graves of saints, are 
regarded as if made to God himself, and with the pious only 
death may hinder their observance. Aged and infirm men 
often walk weary miles to a rabbi’s tomb to redeem vows 
entered into long years before. Their conviction is that only 
thus can they secure prosperity here and heresfter. 

“Tue Steer or A Lasourrne MAN 1s SWEET, ... BUT 
THE FuLNEss Or THE Rich wit. not SUFFER HIM TO 
Stexp.”—This is well illostrated by a tale which has been 
handed down from father to son through many generations 
in Safed. A certain man, possessed of great riches, could find 
no rest of nights for anxiety about his money. He must rise 
often to count it, rearrange the bags, and assure himself that 
all was right. His cares, with consequent sleeplessness, were 
wearing him away. He was also much exercised because he, 
with all his comforts, could sleep none, while a certain poor 
market-laborer, who lived near, came home at close of day, 
laid all trouble aside, and slept serenely till morning. His 
wife showed him how this additional annoyance might be 
removed. She told him to give the poor man a large sum 
of money. He did so, and immediately sleep fled from the 
erewhile poor man’s eyes, He, too, spent anxious nights 
and there was a kind of companionship in care which seemed 
to make it easier to bear. But avarice crept into the heart 
of the once poor man, and he became the greater sufferer of 
the two. His benefactor died, and he knew that in the tomb 
was buried a certain amount of treasure. Plans for the se- 
curing of this gave him no rest day or night. Here the story 
breaks off into what is only a variation of the old tale of 
Rip Van Winkle. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





RULES FOR RIGHT WORSHIP : 


THINK SAY. 
pay WMAT YOU vow. 
GIVE CAN. 





THE FATHER SEEKETH SUCH TO WORSHIP HIM. 








WHO ARE THE FOOLS? 
THEY WHO 
WORSHIP THOUGHTLESSLY. 
DISREGARD THEIR VOWS. 
SAY, ‘THERE IS NO GOD.” 
GAIN THE WHOLE WORLD, AND — 





“ Be merciful to me, a fool!” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“To thy temple I repair.” 

“Sweet is the work, my God, my King.” 
“My Father is rich in houses and lands,” 
“ Christian, walk carefully.” 

“My Jesus, I love thee.’”’ 

“T need thee every hour.’ 

“Thou, my everlasting portion.’ 

“I gave my life for thee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS RB. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

1. EcouestasTes.— What two interpretations are possible 
for the name of this book? Who may have written the 
book ? (Ecci. 1: 12-16.) How can such passages be recon- 
ciled with & later authorship than Solomon’s? How late a 
date for the origin of the book has been conjectured? What 
are the reasons for this opinion? If Solomon wrote the 
book, about what time was it written? At what period of 
the king’s life? What book did Solomon probably write in 
his youth? his manhood? How does this doubt as to anthor- 
ship affect the value of the book ? 

2, Taz Arncument.—What is the object of the book? 
(Eccl. 1: 3.) What is its final lesson? (Eccl. 11 : 7-9.) 
What is the danger of quoting from a book of such a dra- 
matic form as this? Through what experiences does the 
preacher first pass? (Eccl.1:13; 2:1,4,9.) With what 
result? (Eccl. 1:18; 2:11.) Why is it that these bless- 
ings did not satisfy him? In what! does the preacher 





next seek happiness? (Eccl. 3:16; 4:1). With what 
result ? (Eccl. 4:8; 5:10.) What else does he try? 


(Beel. 7: 25.) What is his conclusion with regard to this 
third pursuit? (Eccl. 8:14.) How is his search finally suc- 
cessful? (Eccl. 8:17; 12:13, 14.) How, then, are we to 
interpret the seemingly pessimistic utterances of the book? 

8. Lisrznine To Gop (v. 1).—How may we keep our feet 
in reverent ways when we go to worship? What is it to offer 
“the sacrifice of fools”? (1 Sam. 15; 22.) What are some 
iof the occasions when God most plainly speaks to us? In 
‘what different ways may we destroy the effect of these mes 
sages from God? What are some of the forms of irreverence 
in God's house? What are its causes? . 

4. Speaxine To Gop (vs. 2, 3).—In what different ways 
may we be said to speak to God? How may this converse 
‘become “rash”? How is it that dreams come through the 
multitude of business? What is the cause of similarly dream- 
like, incoherent, and idle converse with God? How may we 
know when to bring to an end our prayers to God? What 
-will promote reverence and dignity in prayer? 

5. Vowrne to Gop (vs. 4-7).—Why is it that “a bad 
promise is better broken than kept”? If a good promise is 
once broken, is it just as binding as before? Why? Is it 
well to promise God to try to do things when we are uncer- 
tain regarding our ability? Why? How does this principle 
‘apply to the public profession of religion? to the signing of 
a temperance pledge? a Christian Endeavor pledge? the 
pledge of a “student volunteer”? Why is it so necessary to 
be absolutely sincere in all religious matters? How do such 
false professions and vows cause the “flesh” to sin? What 
have angels to do with such falsehoods? How is the work 
of our hands certain to be destroyed by any false relation 
with God ? 

6. Tux Unsust Ric (vs. 8, 9).—What oppressions of the 
poor were common in Solomon’s time? What are some of 
the commonest modern forms of such oppression? Why is this 
to be expected ? Why 1s this no adequate ground for despair 
of humanity? In what ways does God punish the unjust 
rich? How are they punished by their fellow-men? How 
are they often brought to feel their dependence on the poor 
they are oppressing? What are some events of modern times 
that illustrate the truth that injury to one injures all? 

7. Tae Unsatisriep Ricu (vs. 10, 11).—Why is it that 
the appetite for wealth grows with the wealth? How may 

ch men avoid this danger? What is the only way to 
get satisfaction from riches? What are some false methods 
of using wealth that seem, for a time, to satisfy? How large 
a fortune can a man really use, in person? How large can 
he actually use if he hasa family? Under what conditions 
only is it right for a man to possess more than he and his . 
family can actually use? If there is no good in wealth 
which can only be looked at, what harm is there, on the 
other hand ? 

8, Tor TrovusiEp Ric (v. 12).—What must be the spirit 
and character of the laboring man, to insure him sweet sleep? 
Why is labor, in itself, conducive to peace of soul? What 
are some of the causes of the unrest of the rich? How may 
they transform this unrest into peace? Under what condi- 
tions is it right for a young Christian to strive after wealth? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What does “ Ecclesiastes” mean? 2. What does the 
Preacher say should be our conduct in God’s house? 
3. What does he say about the promises we make to God? 
4. Who does the Preacher say cares for the poor? 5. What 
kind of sleep has the laboring man? 6. The man whose 
heart is set on riches? 7. And what does the Preacher say 
is the satisfaction to be got from riches? 8. How would you 
sum up the teachings of this lesson? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Man’s right attitude or posture before God is brought sut 
in this lesson. When a man goes to the house of God, or in 
atty peculiar sense comes into the presence of God, he must 
have a care as to his whole bearing, and as to his ears and his 
lips, as also to his spirit. 

He must walk and stand reverently, as he draws near to 
God, to liste and to learn. He must be cautious in his 
speech, and readier to hear than to talk. And he must be 
sincere in his acts as well as his words, faithfut in daty, and 
true to every right promise and resolve he has made. 

At the best he cannot comprehend God, but he can be sure 
that God is over all, even when many things seem to be going 
wrong in the world. 

Riches and wealth are not satisfying to him who gathers 
them. With the increase of wealth there comes an increase 
of responsibility, but not an increase of comfort to their pos 
sessor. In hard work, however, there is gain; and it is a 
blessing to a msn to have to work. 

Work and worship are a duty and a privilege to him who 
loves God and trusts God, and who wants to be in God’s 
service. 





ADDED POINTS. 
God is no nearer to man in one house than in another. 
Bat man can draw nearer to God in a house that he knows 





as God’s house. ; 




































































































































































































































Tt is a shame to do wrong knowing that it is wrong. It iw 
folly not to know whether a course is wrong or right. 
‘ Talking is easier than thinking. He who never stops to 

think can rattle on all the faster in his talk. 

The tongue will bear watching. “If any stumbleth not in 
word, the same is a perfect man.” 

If we would realize that God is overseeing all things, we 
should be less troubled about the results of God’s governing. 

If we knew the real lot of many a rich man, we should be 
more disposed to pity him than to envy him. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS 
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BOOKS ON ART* 


An unusual number of carefully written books on art 
have lately appeared. With most of the “art publica- 
tions” of the holiday season serious students have little 
concern; while, on the other hand, they need not long 
delay in the examination of the popular manuals, biogra- 
phies, or sketches which appear from time to time dur- 
ing the year. Each one of the works named in the foot- 
note to this column, however, lias some salient quality ; 
all save Mr. Quilter’s, and possibly Mr. Scott’s, may 
wisely be bought by libraries making « specialty of 
books on art; and even these two, the most superfluous 
as regards permanent value, are chattily interesting in 
their personalia of the “ pre-Raphaelite” movement in 
English art.and literature of the present century. 

Mr, Hamerton’s large, impressive, and copiously illus- 
trated work is, nevertheless, somewhat disappointing. 
In what so accomplished and well trained a critic as 
Mr, Hamerton has to say on so broad a theme as Man in 
Art, there is to be found, of course, something worth 
reading ; and the pictures he has gathered are chosen 
with the well-known skill which makes The Portfolio 
so reguiarly enjoyable a miscellany of standard and 
popular art. But one is somewhat surprised to find Mr. 
Hamerton a little uncertain as to so vital a point as the 
relation between the real and the ideal in the painter's 
oF sculptor’s delineation of the human frame; while the 
full-page pictures, numerous and well-executed as they | , 
are, are not so representative as to constitute, in any 
true sense, a gallery illustrating the extensive subject to 
which the volume is devoted. 

Mr. Malcolm Bell’s carefully prepared glorification of 
Edward Burne-Jones is really a more useful work ; for, 
though published during the life-time of the “ subject,” 
it is so copiously illustrated by excellent reproductions 
of Burne-Jones’s principal works, that for most libra- 
ries it can be made a substitute for a collection of photo- 
graphs from his designs. Books of pictures cannot be 
circulated from hand to hand like separate prints, but on 
the whole they are more convenient for study, and their 
contents are less liable to soiling or loss. As for Burne- 
Jones himself, nothing new need be said: he is a thought- 
ful artist of the extreme pre-Raphaelite school, possess- 
ing a deliberate anatomical and graphic method, who 
has given British art an almost endless procession of 
wan, long-legged, big-jawed, and stiffly draped men and 
women, illustrating the sacred, medieval, and meta- 
phorical imaginings of their designer. Pre-Raphaelitism 
—like literature, poetry, or art itself—cannot easily be 
defined in a phrase; but if it be called an attempt of 
certain nineteenth-century Englishmen to go back to the 
natural simplicity of the Italian painters before Raphael, 
and if it has shown an unnaturalness and a lack of sim- 
plicity greater than that of the old academicians them- 
selves, then Burne-Jones is assuredly the chief of the 
pre-Raphaelites. Certainly he surpasses Rossetti in 
technical skill and Holman Hunt in poetic atmosphere ; 
while as for their quondam associate, Mr. Millais, one 
finds in him, after he turned his back on the lank god- 
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* Man in Art : Studies in Relig'ous and Historical Art, Portrait. and 
Genre. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 
$44. New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $30. 


Edward Burne-Jones: A Record and Review. By Malcolm Bell. 
4to, cloth, Siessetes, pp. xi, 130. New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $20. 

Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, and No- 
ag of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited 

William Minto. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, ee, total pp. 680. 


New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $8. 


Preferences in Art, Lite, and Literature. By Hi 
cloth, illustrated, pp. xvi, 404. New York: 
pany. Price, $9. 


Quilter. 
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The Life of Michel-angelo Buonarotti; Based on Studies in the 
—pasne | the Buonarotti ag at Florence. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
Bz xxxii ; villi, 441. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 


Studies in French Art. By W.C. Brownell. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi, 
239. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.25. sd 


Corot. By David Croal Thomson. 4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. 103. 
New York : Macmillan and Company. Price, $. 

Life and Letters of Wash ion Alliston. By Jared B. Flagg.. 8yo, 
cloth, ill pp. xvii, New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 


dess of the three lilies, the greatest “ Philistine” in ~ 
Royal Academy. 

Plenty of gossip with reference to this Nia SET 
school in art and verse may be found in the autobiogra- 
phy of William Bell Scott, a poet and etcher little known 
outside a narrow London circle. Still, some of his pic- 
tures and verse had come to America prior to the appear- 
ance of these large posthumously published volumes, 
with their interesting reproductions of Scott’s works, 
their curious pictures of other sorts, and their personal 
gossip about Rossetti, Swinburne, and the rest of the 
peculiar people whose friend and associate Scott was. 
On the whole, Rossetti’s figure is the strangest and his 
life the most melancholy ; and the few memoranda deal- 
ing therewith are, in particular, an addition to the cur- 
rent history of a literary period now closing. 

The bulky and ugly volume entitled Preferences in 
Art, Life, and Literature is a sort of legacy from a de- 
funct magazine, also bulky and ugly, The Universal 
Review,—the staring red covers of which included, for 
a brief time, a very miscellaneous set of articles and pic- 
tures, as though Mr. Quilter, the editor, had tried to hit 
an unhappy mean between The Portfolio and The Strand 
Magazine. But he here gives, among other things, some 
unfamiliar reminiscences of the pre-Raphaelites; and 
his book, like Mr. Scott’s, will be of present use to maga- 
zinists and newspaper writers, and perhaps of ultimate 
service to some historian of Victorian art or letters. 

Of a higher order of value is Mr. Addington Symonds’s 
life of Michel-angelo Buonarotti—to follow the exact 
spelling in this latest contribution to a vexed ortho- 
graphical problem. Its handsome pages are copiously 
illustrated by copies of the well-known works of the 
great artist; while the text, prepared by a critic who,- 
though an inveterate book-maker, is not careless in his 
quests for information, embodies the results of researches 
made among hitherto unused manuscripts at Florence. 
Little at once new and important could thus be un- 
earthed, but it was well not to make this large life a 
mere copy of other biographies. In some ways, like 
Symonds’s edition of the Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, it supplements his valuable seven-volume His- 
tory of the Renaissance in Italy,—a work well worth 

“ reading straight through” by any literary or art club, 
or private student. 

Mr. W. C. Brownell’s Studies in French Art are the 
careful conclusions of a writer who emerged from the 
hurly-burly of the editorial rooms of a daily paper into 
the more quiet atmosphere of sociological and artistic 
criticism, and who, having already given us his studies 
of French life, here examines the great but excessively 
egotistic art-product of modern Gaul. His arraignment 
of slip-shod “ impressionism ” is as effective as it is quiet. 

One much-diseussed French artist, Corot, has lately 
been made the subject of an “ estimate ” by D. C. Thom- 
son, whose brief study is given its chief value, very natu- 
rally, by the accompanying facsimiles. 

In all this list we have but two works by American 
authors, only one of which deals with an American 
theme: Mr. Jared B. Flagg’s Life and Letters of Wash- 
ington Allston. An interesting story of a strong and 
sweet artist-life is here well told, more fully, of course, 
than in Mr. -Sweetser’s useful little study of Allston. 
No one can read these pages, or look at the excellent 
repreductions of Allston’s pictures, without being re- 
minded of the impression made by his great canvases 
themselves, so familiar to Americans,—that, with all his 
faults, he was a painter of true imagination and effective 
execution. 





Professor A. B. Hart’s neat little series of books on 
Epochs of American History is completed by the issue 
of the third volume. The first volume, on The Colonies, 
was of minor inyportance,—merely another summary of 
familiar facts ; the second issue, Professor Hart's review 


only a concise restatement, but also in parts (as in its 
treatment of early tariff discussions) really an original 
contribution to history, notwithstanding its modest aim 
and small scope. Professor Woodrow Wilson’s account 
of Division and Reunion, 1829-1889, falls below its im- 
mediate predecessor ; the author’s desire to be impartial 
is unquestionable, but he allows himself a freedom of 
curt and often severe characterization of men and events 
which seems argumentative or opinionative rather than 
judicial, and thereby differs from the method of Hart’s 
Formation of the Union or Johnston’s American Poli- 
tics. Again, Republican, Democrat, and Mugwump will 
agree that his account of the campaign of 1884 does not 
give the facts in the case. The chief merit of the book, 





of the period of The Formation of the Union, was not | 





size, is its remarkably illuminating account of the politi- 
cal and social state of things within the Southern Con- 
federacy. The maps, as in the preceding volumes, are 
excellent. (18mo, cloth, pp. 326. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


A Welsh pastor in Wilkesbarre, the Rev. E. J. Morris, 
published, some years ago, a very bright book, Prejudiced 
Inquiries. Its quality gives the interest of expectation 
to his dialogue on Prayer-Meeting Theology, in which 
three interlocutors deal with the existing worry over 
theology. “A” stands for theological conservatism, 
“B” for the drift toward negation, “C” for the recon- 
ciliation of old and new in a deeper apprehension, and 
evidently represents Mr. Morris himself. But neither 
of the other parties to the great discussion have any- 
thing to complain of. Their spokesmen are made to 
state their respective cases with force and effectiveness. 
They are not men of straw, set up to be knocked over. 
In this lies, indeed, the literary success of the book; for 
the didactic dialogue is one which presents nearly as 
much temptation to unfairness as does the novel with a 
purpose. And not only does Mr. Morris represent fairly 
all three points of view, but he uses their antagonism 
very skilfully to advance'the discussion. His own point 
of view is something like that of Pascal,—adapted to our 
own age. He holds that Christianity is not dependent 
on arguments, and will attract men through their spiri- 
tual nature, not only without arguments, but in defiance 
of them. (8vo, pp. iv, 268. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Price, $1.25.) 


An excellent idea, well carried out, may be found in 
the pages of Miss Mary A. Boland’s Handbook of Invalid 
Cooking. The author is culinary instructor in the train- 
ing-school for nurses connected with the Johns Hopkins 
hospital, and she writes for all who have responsible 
nursing care of the sick. Besides numerous, varied, and 
practical recipes, the volume contains much sensible ad - 
vice or general information concerning the physiology 
of ‘nutrition, the nature and value of foods, and house- 
hold hygiene.——In Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. 
Martha Scarborough, Mrs. Helen Campbell undertakes to 
spread similar dietetic and culinary advice in the form 
ofastory. The advice is all right, but the story is cum- 
brous and dull, and written in an habitually inelegant 
and sometimes inexplicable style that seldom disfigures 
the pages of books bearing the honorable name of 
Roberts Brothers. (Handbook of Invalid Cooking. 
12mo, cloth, pp. vii, 328. New York: The Century 
Company. Price, $2.00.—Some Passages in the Prac- 
tice of Dr. Martha Scarborough. 16mo, cloth, pp. 180. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


Thirty years ago the name of “Grace Greenwood” 
was more familiar than now, om title-pages and in tables 
of contents; but the pleasant cheeriness of that writer 
has outlived the days of alliterative pseudonyms, and 
there will still be readers fur her latest book, Stories and 
Sketches. Carelessness in construction and expression 
occasionally mars the work of one who was never a 
stylist; but liveliness of thought and morality of idea 
mark what she here has to tell of Washington the man, 
of George Eliot and Mrs. Browning, of Dickens living 
and Dickens dead, and of other people at home and 
abroad. The reminiscent portion of the volume is the 
best, and the author may yet give us an autobiography. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. ii, 219. New York: Tait, Sons, and 
Company. Price, $1.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Adolf Harnack’s Outlines of the History of Dogma 
has been translated by Professor E. K. Mitchell of Hart- 
Tord Seminary, and this American version, with table of 
contents and a full marginal index, makes an octavo 
volume of nearly six hundred pages. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, New Y ork, are the publishers, and the price is $2.50. 


Two or three recent articles in the magazines should 
not be overlooked. One is Professor Bliss Perry’s Haw- 
thorne at North Adams, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May, in which is given an interesting account of the 
mechanism and personalia used by the great romancer 
in writing Ethan Brand, the story which best illustrates, 
of all his shorter productions, his general ethical and 
artistic method. Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s Phillips 
Brooks and Harvard University, in The New England 
Magazine for the same month, is by no means one of the 
padded and superfluous articles that sometimes follow 





in which it really surpasses any previous work of small 





the death of a great man, but a serious and orginal con- 











































































tribution to our materials for the study of a 
character. In the May (or “ Exhibition”) 
nimber of Scribner’s Magazine, Mr. How- 
ells gives an autobiographic paper en- 
titled The Country Printer, which is of 
value as a record of the peculiar and in- 
fluential composition of society in the 
Weatern Reserve of Ohio in the period of 
the abolition struggle. 


In proportion to the number of words 
involved, there is really no place where 
exists a greater chance of misprints than 
in titlepages, department headings, etc. 
These are like the purloined letter in Poe’s 
story,—so conspicuous as to be unnoticed. 
Here, for instance, is a page-heading in 
Mr. Van Dyke’s new book, in which, in 
capital letters, the title of the volume is 
given as “ Art for For’s Sake,” instead of 
Art for Art’s Sake. An edition of one of 
Hawthorne’s works was issued a few years 
ago, of which the title (rubricated at that) 
read “Qur Qid Home.” ‘The Springfield 
Republican the other day printed “Cabel” 
for Cable in the title of a headed book- 
review; and a recent issue of The Book- 
Buyer presented a department labeled 
“About and Books Authors.” Once the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye issued a number in 
which the main title of the paper, in large 
type, was metamorphosed into “ Burling- 
ton Eye. Hawk-;” while the office editor 
of The Independent, some years since, 
found that the title of the Farm and Gar- 
den department had been printed “Kar- 
den” for some months, and the Weekly 
Market Review had ingeniously altered 
the last word, for an indefinite period, 
into “‘ Peveiw.”” These latter, to be sure, 
were in so-called Old-English or black- 
letter type, and therefore less likely to 
attract attention. But one would hardly 
expect to find “ Rrotherhood,” in capital 
letters,in the dedication of a recent yvol- 
ume, did he not know the common habit 
of ignoring the most prominent things in 
sight. And there is a moral, as well asa 
typographical, lesson just here. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times 18s given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running.a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will mot. conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make- -up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last’ page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 


mr Phanerente ”* will send his 
address to the Editor of TheSun- 
day School Times, his mone 
and his unread manuscript will 
be returned. 
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Serious railway. necident. Milk-tram in col- 
lision; no milkman turns up; disappointed house- 





keepers; coffee without cream. A petty annoyance 
resulting from a neglect to keep the Gail rdep le 
nd Condensed Milk in the house. Order now for 


ture exigencies from grocer or druggist. 


KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required, 
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UNKER HILL ieee 
Mrs. Crafs's Primary Tea Teacher's 5 Quarterly, 


iNOND SEW YORE CITY. 


Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., MN. Y. 
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with your offer, please send me a 
ing" for examination. 





Hints on Child-Training. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





Although this book has already gone into thousands of homes, 
we feel sure there are still many parents who would like to have it, 
if they might satisfy themselves that it is worth Ravi 

It is not easy to judge of any book fr 
One look at the book itself will settle 


Thegefore, if any of the sgb 







‘Any subscribeq tp Tit Sunday-School Times can have the 
amination, the publishers paying the postage. 
After looking over the book the subscriber may either retain it 
and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the return postage, 
In writing, you may simply say: In accordance 
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question far more 
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copy of “ Hints on Child-Train- 





JOHN D. WATTLES & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Analyzed. Religious piace pape 
welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading a 
ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 cn. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c. 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have at hand Seen Schultze’s 
Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it The pe sti peor ie has said 


rye Rie po personas Seem Me ated. ne | analyzed, in eee, Sn. We hemeee 
and Sabba' schools, @ purpose being te rtan "Tavel “v4 or aen netted by & rea sFeauen contents and 
of the books. Any student o the B Bible finds himse) < Bees t perusal of this little 
rest being rekindled, and his cnowledge 


tthe Bible in a nutshell,” “ Bird's-eye view ort the ne Bible,” “An epitome of the 
Bible,” are some of the wom nings 4 made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
Without exoe - — most heartily recommended it as a 


To aid, jts introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots. 
HARRY 8S. JONES, Lock Box 902, Fateseiphio, Pa. 


cei COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00. 
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THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL” HYMAS, Nos, 5 & 6 


COMBINED, 
will be used by Mr. MOODY in his meetings at 
ne during the World’s Fair. He says it is the 
the Gospel Hymns series. 


Words and music edition, boards........ $46 per 100 
Large type edition with music, boards, $60 “‘ 100 


wee only, at 5,10, and 20 cents Toay also 
be had at leading book and music Korea” ve 


The Biglow & Main C0.,| The John Church Co., 


76 E. 9th St., New York. |S.E.C.4th&Eim,Cincinnati. 
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“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 

> ‘CRATEFUL OFFERINCS” 

“CEMS FOR HIS CROWN” 
“SUNSHINE” 


Four beautiful Cuitpren'’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages, Complete with 
Responsive Readings, itations and Mel- 
odius Carols, Sam —_ copies of the four sent 
postpaid to any address for 15 cts. in stamps. 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
W. Madison St., Ch m 
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THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 
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Price, $30 per 100. 
Add 5 cénts per copy, if ordered by mail, 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E, Ninth St., New York. _ 216 Wabash Av., Chicage. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 
“ROCK OF REFUGE.” | | 


A new and original program for Children’s Day, con- 
taining new music, fresh Scriptore selections, original 
recitations,anda number of novel features calculated 
to make an inspiring and helpful service for old and 
young. Arranged by W. L. Mason. 

Price, 5c. each, postpaid ; #4 a hundred, not prepaid. 
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Right here—the reliable Hart- 
furd—the leading wheel for the 
money—Catalogue free—Hart- 
ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 
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Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 


easy of assimilation, and 


an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 


strength. The, combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building i in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 
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é Bottle « Bovril 


Means the finest beef ex- 
tract in the world ; that 
ts, uicy prime beef, 
highly concentrated, It 
differs from every other 
extract in that it retains 
and utilizes the nowrish- 
ment (albwmen and 
brin), becoming thereby 
not only a tonic, but a 
food, 
BOVRIL (Limited), London, 
Food Specialists, 
55 Franklin 8t., New York. 


BOVININI 


Will relieve constipa- 
tion, which is the root 
of nine tenths of all 
diseases. 


"INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin 























Beware of Crude Cocoas, 
* ~~ Sold as soluble. 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


—(Bestand Goes Farthest)— 


is Manufactured on Scien- 
Highly 
Digestible and . Nutri- 


tific Principles, 

tious, known all over 
the civilized, Globe 
as the Peer of* 


all Cocoas. 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BosTONn, Mase, 


A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


COOK BOOK 


FREE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fal! to 


Kt WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. @ Box 287. New York City, N. "y. 
















H.W. JOHNS 


Test Paints re composed ol,pure insted 
al and the highest grade al pigments They are 





* NEWY ORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON ATLANTA 


<«-- 
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combined by processes exclusively our own end art Be Soc whaciesidavicias by any in richness and permanency of 
color. One gation will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thining and can be 
sohly thinned with de gens a ov! to ane gallon paint for first coat. 

















THE SCHOLAR’S "lcaaaiaion 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 





upon application. 


12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 


appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,; 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. The International 
Lessons with notes 
by a skilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 
[By Saxe Holm.] 


Like a cradle rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping, 
On the little face below, 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning 
Jariess, noiseless safe and slow; : 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down, and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best ; 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


O great heart of God! whose loving 
Caunot hindered be nor crossed ; 
Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost— 
Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost— 
Cost of love which, all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost, 





THE TRUE ART OF THE 
MISSIONARY. 


[Robert Louis Stevenson, in The British Weekly.] 


I suppose that I am in the position of 
many other persons—I had conceived a 
reat prejudice against missions in the 
South Seas, and I had no sooner come 
there than that prejudice was at first re- 
duced, and at last annihilated. Those who 
deblatterate against missions have only one 
thing to do, to come and see them on the 
spot. They will see a great deal of good 
done; they will see a race being forwarded 
in many different directions, and I believe, 
if they be honest persons, they will cease 
to complain of mission work and its effects. 
At the same time, and infallibly in all 
sublunary affairs, they will see a great deal 
of harm done. I am very glad to think that 
the new class of missionaries are by no 
means so radical as their predecessors. I 
have spoken to many missionaries, and I 
liave the pleasure to say that the most in- 
telligent among them are of one opinion, 
and that the true one. They incline to 
think that it is best to qn by little and 
little, and not by much and much. They 
are inclined to spare, so far as it is possible, 
native opinions and set native habits of 
morality; to seek rather the point of 
agreement than the points of difference ; 
to proceed rathet by confirmation and ex- 
tension than by iconoclasm. I wish I could 
say how strongly I feel the importance and 
ciency of this new view. 

* Peale have learned one code of decency 
from their childhood up. They are pre- 
pared to suffer, in some cases to die, for that. 
There is here a vast reservoir of moral 
power. It isthe business of the missionary 
not to destroy, but to utilize it. When the 
missionaries—the earlier missionaries— 
“broke the tabus” in the South Sea 
Islands, they chose the path of destruction, 
not of utilization; and I am pleased to 
think that these days are over, that no 
missionary will go among a primitive peo-' 
‘ with the idea of mere revolution, that 

e will rather develop that which is good, 
or is capable of being made good in the 
inherent ideas of the race, that when he 
finds an idea half bad and half good he 
will apply himself to the good half of it, 
develop that, and seek to minimize and to 
gradually obliterate the other, thus savin 
what I may be allowed to call the mora 
water power. Because we are one and all, 
in every rank of life, and in every race of 
mankind, the children of our fathers. We 
shall never do well, we shall certainly 
never do nobly, except upon the lines 
marked for us by our fathers’ grag 
And the true art of the missionary, as 
seems to me,—an outsider, the most lay of 
laymen, and for that reason, on the old 
prineiple that the bystander seés most of 
the game, J vane, x more than usually well 
able to juts e,—is to profit by the great 
—I ought really to say the vast—amount 
of moral force reservoired in every race, 
and to expand, and to change, and to fit, 
that power to new ideas and to new pos- 
sibilities of advancement. 

I am saying only that which I have 
learned from my intercourse with the most 
experienced of missionaries, though it com- 
mends itself to me upon more primitive 
and abstract grounds. bbe I have still 
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of 
fied 
and not to lose 


whole morals of the family 
the traditions of the 
someth 


missionaries 
—when they iy rg 
native converts, but from white men (by 
no means of the highest class 
wrecked or stranded at random in these 
islands, a stamdard of conduct which no 
— minister in the world would dare 
t of his parishioners and church-' 
eden rs. There is here, in these despised 
whites, a second reservoir of moral power 
which missionaries too often neglect an 
render nugatory. Many of these despised 
traders are in themselves fairly decent and 
more than fairly decent persons. They 
dwell besides permanently amidst the 
native population, whereas the missionary 
is in some cases, and perhaps too often, 
only there upon a flying visit, The trader 
is therefore at once, by experience and by 
influence, the superior of the missionary. 
He is a person marked out to be made use 
of by the intelligent missionary, Some- 
times a very doubtful bags eon > erage 
an exceedingly decent old gen tleman, h 
will almost invariably be made the better 
by some intelligent and kindly attention, 
for which he is often burning; and he will 
almost invariably be made the worse by 
neglect or by insult. 
nd I am sorry to say that in too many 
instances I have found these methods to 
be followed by the missionary, I know 
very well that, in part from the misdeeds 
of the worst kind of traders, and in pest 
by the harshness of otherwise excellent 
missionaries, this gy has become en- 
venomed, ‘Well, it ll a this qiiarrel 
that has to be elimina By long-saffer- 
ing, by kindness, by a careful ‘ietisetio of 
rsonalities, the mission and the traders 
ave to be made more or Jess in unison. 
It is doubtful if the traders will change 
much; it is perhaps permissible in the lay- 
man to suggest that the mission might 
change somewhat. The missionary is a 
great and beneficent factor. He is ham- 
pores, 5 he is restricted, his work is largely 
ted by the attitude of his f 
wh , his fellow-countrymen, and his 
fellow-Christians in thesameisland. Diffi- 
cult as the case may be—and ‘all mission 
work is eminently difficult—the business 
which appears to me to be before the mis- 
sions is that of making their ; and I 
will say much more—of raisin up a bri- 
ade of half-and-half, or, if that cannot 
e, of quarter-and-quarter lay supporters 
among whites. 

If I had not been asked, I should have 
been the last man in the world to have in- 
terjected my lay opinions into your coun- 
cils, Having book asked, cS Salagy Ja 
myself open to your censures, an confi. 
dently appeal for your indulgence, while I 
‘tell you exactly how this matter has 
seemed to a far Me uninterested layman, 
well acquainted with the greater part of 
the South Seas. 


OTHING Good for 
leather is wanting in 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back ‘if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store, 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y, 
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[L_ ttle and often fills the purve, 
FD itigence is the mistress of success, 





[Deverve success and you shall command it. ° 

(Ue not to-day what to-morrow may want. 

Ss superflultles to provide necessaries. 

To never fears a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all is—USE 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 
and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 
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» MADE ONLY BY 


K. FAIRBANK: & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW, ' 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS, * 


27 ng vo 8ST. 
Boston, 


Sed Be amp for now 10- page 





























Strength . 


A strong constitution is 
one of the most valuable 
possessions a man or woman 
can have. Yet the strongest 


VS8. 
Accidents: constitations are iit proof 


against a multitude of the simplest accidents. A pebble 
in the road, a banana skin on the sidewalk, any one of the 
little things one is liable to meet at every step, may give 
the strongest person a sprained. ankle or a strained limb. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters are a most valuable ad- 


junct to a strong constitution. 
but they help it to hold its own. 


They do not take its place, 
To a weak constitution 


they are absolutely indispensable. 


No man can tell to what risks he may be ex 


day. 


ed any 
If he is wise he will make sure of being able to meet 


themeby having at hand an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


a good remedy for cold, hoarseness, lame back, strains of 
the muscles, etc. 
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Ire, Pulpits, Chat re, ete. 
@ —ee SP xTER C. Swan. 
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Church Listes, and invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
s. BI SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
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exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows | 
with the inspiration of that service. 
sonal stories of the war. 


$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers. 


The ‘Knightly Soldier. 
"By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


: NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 











This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 


His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close | 
The book was writ- | 
| 


It is unique among the per- 


“We are glad to see a ‘ new and revised ’ edition of ' Knightly Soldier.’ 


__——— Rg k ay corm} with it. “The you 


both pernet te thelr ey. veee Bes 
plete De: I l applied to Camp in commemnorati 
Found Voclden mad tate see tek tee tee” af 


The Independent (New York). 
A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for, reference. The Binders now 
offered ate of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 





tion. The papers — be placed in the 
binder week by week e volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 


style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
a like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation ig many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
rey dep low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 


Tue StTyiezs. 
Foll cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
ope 75 cents, and, if mailed, 1l5cents 
on 74 more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible, An 


| excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Sing) > 
‘ a.  maling. 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 


on oat mane, “40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
| The flexible Binder makes a handier 
/volume for the reader, while the stiff 
| Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
| permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 
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but it abdicates wherever 








Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. : It 
is sent free. 


The Provident. 


Trust Co. “sien'is 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 
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His Third Season. 


The same Columbia Bicycle. 


Columbias grow old gracefully, 












































is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it 
won't tear. It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 
Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves.’ 
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4 Lasgo Paton, Dressed. 1.00 6-Button Length, Dressed 
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If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the 
Jact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a discount of 10 


per cent ox the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 
Fontaine Glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 


384 & 386 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


*sa3. + CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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HE brand Ss Som Se When you come tothe Worlds Fair 


VISIT HARVEY, 
and make our office at Harvey your postoffice. 


Your friends may direct their letters to 
you, “care of The Harvey Land Associa- 
tion, Harvey, Ill.” 

You will find a reading-room with all 
conveniences for answering your letters, 
and an attendant to give information. 
¥ You will find a number of temperance 
hotels and private houses where you may 
@ few days, and away from the 
temptations for your boys who come with 


1.50 | YOu. 


Correspond ‘with The Harvey Land 
Association in regard to your traveling 
expenses being paid in case you purchase 
their property. 


Write for maps and the History of Harvey, 
and why a profit is sure to be made by those 
who purchase inside the red lines. 


The Harvey Land Association, 
819 The Rookery, 217 La Salle St., Chicago. 
When you write, please mention this paper. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Given for part purchase money on improved 
real estate vorthd double the amount of mortgage. 
Interest, seven (7) per cent., payable semi-an- 
pually, Mortgages three (3) to five (5) years. 
$ 700 $ 750 $ 800 1,000 

1,500 2,000 2,500 3,000 


B. F. JACOBS & CO,, 
989 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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distance of the For full information eddress 
4. aS ANE FLEET, Secretary, 
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ror oreter by Permission to the Burean of Public Com- 
fort, Rand and McNally Building. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. 

A book on the nature and hisiory of friend- 
ship, and its place as a force in the world. 
413 pages he inches), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $8.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New and revised edition. pages (5%4x8 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

is is the life-story of an snommioucliz fine 
men of the best student-soklier of the 
nion. Just the book for wide-awake ydung 
men, for Sunday - ——— libraries and for 
young men’s 


A Model TEN 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, Itisan object lesson, showing how a good 
superintendent actuall did his work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine stee) portrait of Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (5447 inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Bee- 
cher Lectures before Yale Le egy | School for 


1888. 415 pages, 54¢8%<¢ inches. dsomely 
bound in cloth. Price $1 00. 
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Kadesh-barnea. 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual ex ence of 
travelers, evun in the desert of theWanderings. 

478 pages (7% x9 inches). Two maps and 
four full-page illustrations. 8. 


Principles and Practice. 


Aseriesof brief essays in six volumes, Each 
volume =a in itself. 

These in the realm of character and 
"of conduct eal with fundamental principles , 
as their od Gene a to the affairs of every-day 

pages per book (4x04 inches), 

fantefally bound in cloth, and enclosed in a 

pay Ry - fs $2.50 a set, or ‘fifty cents a volume 
for 


Two Northfield Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness, 

2. Our Duty of Making .the Past a Success. 

These sermons were delivered before the 
conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one yolume of 58 pages 
(54%X<7% inches}. Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 
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Teaching and basses 

aA Soom of od te i foday ‘the popo 
lar hand Ray on Foe is fo 
Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 811 pages (534X734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 

Ser Ss 28> 
benstage. on Seneee. This is not, strictly 
speaking, Sucte ty which theologioal Gpumions 
fost be vested.” A book of 90 pe 
must be tested. A book of ny 34 
8 inches). Price, $2. 


new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of t Steen). 


=—s 2 38 pages (534¢x7%% 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Kayser 
. Patent 


SEE THAT GLOVE? 


My “Guarantee Ticket ” entitles me 
to another pair free, if the “Tips” wear 
out before the gloves. 


if your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, 
New York, and he will see that you get them, 


534 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 

Perfect in every respect, 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall. 





a LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
i 4& BENHAM, 
& $ High St., Columbus, 0, 





Would you like an Illustrated Bookiet 
WAUKEN HOSE ComPany. 
Chaant¢y Street, Boston, 
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